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Our Contributors 


In accordance with the suggestion made on the Headquarters’ opinion poll regarding 
the JourNAL, this issue consists of three kinds of content: first, the articles, written by authori- 
ties who supply background and new points of view for our field; second, the concrete 
practical descriptions written by “deans at work” or members of their staff. Last is the report 
of the Headquarters study, hardly to be called by the ancient and honorable name of research, 
but nevertheless a useful summary of data obtained from the field. 


Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education and Secretary, Committee on Human 
Development, University of Chicago, needs no introduction to this reading audience. As 
chairman of a committee of the American Council on Education, he made the most signifi- 
cant study on Helping Teachers to Understand Children, which deals with the very roots of 
personnel work. We are very fortunate to have permission to publish his most recent original 
and thought-provoking paper. 


L. Clovis Hirning, psychiatrist at the Medical Center, White Plains, New York, meets 
the request of so many readers for case study material and help with discipline cases. He 
answers a frequently recurring question, “What is in back of behavior problems?” From his 
experience in clinics, schools, and private practice, Dr. Hirning gives us help on this per- 
plexing counseling problem. 


Alice M. Baldwin, Dean of The Woman’s College, Duke University, North Carolina, 
presented a plan for community counseling which was discussed at the Atlanta Regional 
meeting, revised, and prepared for publication by Dean Paul W. Chapman of the University 
of Georgia. We are glad to have this report reach a larger group of deans through our 
Journat. 


Marion H. Crossen is Head Resident of Neil Hall, a dormitory for 275 girls on the 
Ohio State campus. In her article on the Student Assistant in the Dormitory, she gives some 
practical suggestions growing out of her experience. 


Ellen B. Herndon is Head of Residence at Oregon State University and proud of it. 
Her informal article emphasizes the satisfactions of this professional position. 


Margaret Wilson, Assistant Dean of Women and Head Resident Counselor at Indiana 
University, expressed in the summer workshop some opinions about the reluctance of young 
women to take positions in residence halls. Dean Threlkeld, who was present, asked her to 
write a short article, which, after some delay, is appearing in this issue of the JournaL. 


Winnie Crenshaw, who is at present majoring in student personnel work at Teachers 
College, describes a vital cooperative group project. 


Beryl Ball, Women’s Counselor, Hendrick’s Chapel, and member of the Dean of 
Women’s staff at Syracuse University, shares her experience in working on one of the many 
problems relating to veterans in college. 


Murie! E. Booth, teacher of English and Director of Activities, described the dramatiza- 
tion which her class contributed to an assembly program. 


The references on group activities were selected from a longer bibliography prepared by 
Florence Myers for our summer session class. 


Catharine Evans, of Indiana University, gives us her point of view as Vocational Coun- 
selor concerning the vocational interests of women students. 
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{i influence of Recent Social Changes on the Desire 
For Social Mobility in the United States* 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


An approved channel of power- 
seeking behavior in the United States 
is social mobility. A man is thought 
of as a “good American” if he puts his 
energies into making money and striv- 
ing to rise on the socio-economic scale. 
A woman is judged to be socially valu- 
able and acceptable if she joins exclu- 
sive organizations and engineers “suc- 
cessful” marriages for her children. 
An immigrant is widely approved and 
his biography is published if he suc- 
ceeds in “getting ahead” and becomes 
a powerful figure in business or poli- 
tics. 

The socially mobile person tends to 
have an abundance of aggressive, out- 
wardly directed energy. This energy 
has been channelled into a drive for 
power and prestige. The goal of the 
socially mobile person is usually pres- 
tige and power in the abstract, rather 
than the immediate pleasures and sat- 
isfactions of high socio-economic 
status, such as a fine house, leisure, 
good food, and travel. 

In this paper the hypothesis will be 
explored that recent social changes in 
the United States have considerably 
affected the intensity of the drive for 
social mobility among Americans. If 
this hypothesis is substantiated, the 
power element in our culture will be 
seen to be less rigidly formed in peo- 
ple, and less deeply entrenched, than 
has generally been thought. The pow- 

*Paper prepared for the Seventh Conference on 


Science, Philosophy and Religion, held at Chicago, 
September 9-12, 1946. 


er element as exhibited in social mo- 
bility will be seen to be capable of 
drastic modification and even severe 
curtailment within a single generation. 

However, the hypothesis is not ade- 
quately tested in this paper. The 
writer can do no more than present 
data which are suggestive with respect 
to it. 


Soctat Mositity Berore 1929 


The nineteenth century and the 
early part of the twentieth century saw 
social mobility as a characteristic aspect 
of American culture. This was a fluid 
society, in which anyone with ordinary 
ability and ambition could start from 
a lowly position and climb to a much 
higher social and economic status. 
“From log cabin to White House,” 
had a ring of conviction to American 
ears. “In America, you can lift your- 
self up,” said one European immi- 
grant to another. Boys and girls de- 
voured the Alger books with their 
endless variations on the one theme, 
“Strive and Succeed”; never tiring of 
a steady diet of virtue, thrift, and 
hard work as a sure prescription for 
success. 

As the nineteenth century rounded 
into the twentieth, the conditions of 
social mobility changed. Free land 
disappeared, and the avenue of social 
mobility shifted from the frontier to 
the high school and college. The stu- 
pendous increase of secondary school 
and college enrollments during the 
first thirty years of this century grew 
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largely out of the conviction of Amer- 
ican parents that the way to success for 
their children lay through education. 

Another force making for social mo- 
bility was the industrial boom of 1920 
to 1929. Great industries, centering 
about radio, motion pictures, automo- 
biles, chemicals and oil, multiplied 
many fold, thus assuring promotion to 
young men with ability who might 
have been held down in a static econ- 
omy. 


Tue Great Depression, 1930-40 


As the Great Depression recedes 
into history, the evidence becomes 
more and more conclusive that the de- 
pression decade has produced a major 
revolution in American culture. It 
was not just a downswing of the busi- 
ness cycle which society could take in 
its stride. Rather, it was a crisis out 
of which came fundamental and last- 
ing cultural changes. These changes 
appeared in our ways of thinking as 
well as in our ways of governing our- 
selves and of doing business. 

For the first time in America, peo- 
ple began to question the inevitability 
of social mobility. They began to 
doubt the dictum that every poor boy 
with brains and hard work could make 
money and get ahead. Many young 
people with a strong but frustrated 
drive toward social mobility began to 
say that the only way to get a job was 
to have “pull,” and to know the right 
person. Many parents gradually 
ceased teaching their children that 
everybody could rise in the world 
through foresight and perseverance. 

Although secondary school and col- 
lege enrollments continued to grow, 
the reason for this growth changed. 
It was no longer a matter of getting 


a better education so as to get a better 
job. Instead, young people continued 
with their education largely because 
there were few jobs available. Educa- 
tional institutions took on a custodial 
function. They looked after large 
numbers of young people who had to 
be put in cold storage, as it were, in 
order to keep them from spoiling un- 
til society could make use of them. 

In keeping with this trend in educa- 
tion there was a shift in the aims of 
education. The 1930’s will go down 
in educational history as the period 
when the “functional” emphasis be- 
came prominent in secondary school 
and college. As a result of this new 
emphasis, the aim of general educa- 
tion became more and more to help 
boys and girls do better the ordinary 
things of life, and less and less to pre- 
pare boys and girls for a distant and 
uncertain future. 

During this decade there was a gen- 
eral trend on the part of many people 
toward seeking satisfaction in the pres- 
ent. Present satisfaction is an enemy 
of social mobility. The socially mo- 
bile person has so much of himself in- 
vested in the future that he can sel- 
dom pause to enjoy the present. He 
must save money and live like a 
Spartan in order to get a better educa- 
tion or in order to invest in a business. 
His eye is always on a distant goal. 

The 1930’s gave people more lei- 
sure than they had ever had before, 
as well as less hope of investing their 
time so as to secure greater socio- 
economic returns in the future. Hence 
people turned to such immediate 
pleasures as gardening, movie-going, 
drinking, hunting, fishing, visiting, 
and travelling. Even though money 
was scarce, time was plentiful. 
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The hypothesis just stated, that 
people turned from working for the 
future to living in the present, is one 
on which there is very little evidence 
for a scientific test. Such data as the 
following are needed to put it to the 
test: 

Comparison of the number of hours 
given by the average person to flower 
gardening in 1925 and in 1935. 

Comparison of the number of hours 
spent in hunting and fishing by the 
ordinary man in 1925 and in 1935. 

Comparison of the number of hours 
spent in dancing, drinking, social visit- 
ing, and movie-going in 1925 and 
1935. 

If the hypothesis is correct, the av- 
erage person spent more time in the 
pursuit of present satisfactions in 1935 
than in 1925. Even though money 
was more plentiful in 1925, thus in- 
creasing the likelihood of people do- 
ing things that cost money, the im- 
pression one gets from casua! observa- 
tion during this period confirms the 
hypothesis that people tended to seek 
more direct, immediate satisfactions 
during the 1930’s. 

Some evidence of the results of 
these depression influences as reflected 
in the attitudes of boys and girls who 
grew up during the 1930’s is given in 
a set of essays secured by the author 
from high school seniors in a typical 
small midwestern city in 1942-3. The 
title of the essay is “The Person I 
Would Like to be Like,” and the in- 
structions were to describe the kind of 
person the subject would like to be 
when he grew up. Since there is no 
comparable group of essays for an 
earlier period, judgment on this must 
be somewhat subjective. The writer 
was impressed, as he read the essays, 


with a surprising lack of evidence of 
personal ambition and drive for social 
mobility, which he would have ex- 
pected from high school seniors in his 
own school days. 

The following examples will dem- 
onstrate the point. The first essay, 
from student A, was one of the few 
which showed evidence of a drive for 
mastery. This boy’s father is a pro- 
fessional man, and the boy shows a 
desire to secure a position of “author- 
ity” which would push him ahead of 
his father’s position. 


A. 


“When the war is over and when I 
will be an adult I would like to be a 
foreman or superintendent in an air- 
craft factory, I would like to be finan- 
cially all right with authority over a 
group of people. I want to be inter- 
ested in sports, in hunting and fishing 
and my family. I want people to con- 
sider me a person upon whom they 
can rely.” 

Student B is the son of one of the 
wealthiest families in the city. Al- 
though he expects to become a profes- 
sional man (engineer) he shows no 
concern for professional advancement. 
He is content to contemplate an ex- 
istence that provides present comforts. 


B. 


“Suppose I am thirty-five years old. 
I would like to be an engineer at some 
plant. I would be making a good in- 
come, enough to have a small home of 
my own, in a town of about 5,000 pop- 
ulation, and enough to support a small 
family and be able to save enough to 
go on a vacation every year and to 
have some of the things I have al- 
ways looked forward to having. I 
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should like to be very healthy and 
have an electric tool shop in the base- 
ment as well as a boat in the river and 
short enough hours at work so I could 
use some of these privileges. I would 
not like to be in debt to anyone but be 
very free and independent. Maybe I 
would be more satisfied if I owned a 
business of my own, small or large; it 
makes no difference.” 

Student C has goals very similar to 
those of B. His father has a small 
business which provides a comfortable 
living for the family. C will be con- 
tent with the same pattern of life. 


.. 

“T am now 26 years old. I have 
completed my college training in me- 
chanical engineering, and have started 
a job at some industry in my home 
town. I have a nice wife that has a 
nice personality and isn’t so hard to 


look at. I also have a day off each 
week at my job. I have my health 
and have never felt better in my life. 
I have a boat on the river and am mak- 
ing plans to purchase a cabin near 
some lake. My brothers and cousins 
have made their homes here and all 
my relatives are still here.” 

Student D is the son of a skilled 
worker. He has superior intelligence, 
and was a successful student and ath- 
lete in school. His aim is a modest 
economic security and a happy family 
life. 

D. 

“When I become an adult I would 
like very much to own a little business 
of some kind, grocery store, sporting 
store, something in that order. After 
I have established a good profitable 
business I would like to settle down 
and get married. Have two or three 


children. Then spend the rest of my 
days making my family happy.” 


Wortp War II, 1940-46 


Granting a considerable degree of 
probability to the hypothesis that the 
Depression Decade taught many peo- 
ple, old and young, that social mobil- 
ity was a most difficult goal, and led 
them to give up their individualistic 
striving for a higher place on the 
socio-economic ladder, did not World 
War II reverse the trend and reinstate 
the earlier expectations of mobility? 
Did not the creation of a great mili- 
tary organization furnish a broad new 
avenue for mobility? Did not the war 
boom offer easy promotion to civilian 
workers? 

The facts seem to be that World 
War II did not increase the amount of 
mobility expectation among Ameri- 
cans. On the contrary, it seems to 
have reinforced the existing trend to- 
ward decrease of mobility drive and 
expectation. 

Military developments, though 
they made people conscious of rank as 
only a society organized along mili- 
tary lines can do, did not furnish as 
much mobility as many people ex- 
pected. For example, relatively few 
young men from lower-class families 
became commissioned officers. In a 
study of the service records of men 
from a typical small mid-western city, 
the writer found that nine per cent of 
the lower-class men became officer 
candidates or commissioned officers, 
while forty-three per cent of the men 
from upper and upper-middle class 


1Havighurst, Robert J., and Russell, Mary, “Pro- 
motion in the Armed Services in Relation to School 
Attainment and Social Status,” School Review 53, 
202-211, 1945. 
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families achieved this type of advance- 
ment. Of the small number of lower- 
class men who became commissioned 
officers, nine-tenths had graduated 
from high school. High school gradu- 
ation was almost a definite require- 
ment for admission to officer-candidate 
schools. A survey of twenty thousand 
officer-candidates in the Army showed 
that only six and one half per cent had 
not graduated from high school. 

If we take promotion to the status 
of commissioned officer as an indica- 
tion of definite upward mobility, we 
see that only nine per cent of the 
lower-class youth, who made up two- 
thirds of the total group, were up- 
wardly mobile in military service. 
This is no greater proportion than 
might have been expected in peace 
time. 

One exceptional case of upward mo- 
bility that was probably hastened by 
the war is worth notice because of its 
rarity. A boy whom we shall call Y 
graduated from high school in 1940 
with a distinguished record in scholar- 
ship and athletics. The high school 
principal urged him to go on to col- 
lege, and secured the promise of a 
good scholarship for him. But Y’s 
father, a common laborer, had died 
shortly before, leaving his widow with 
three children of whom Y was the 
oldest. Y concluded that he must sup- 
port his mother, and consequently he 
went to work at a semi-skilled job. 
When he was drafted into military 
service, his mother and the younger 


children received a government allow- 


ance as his dependents. He passed the 
examination for entrance into the 
Navy V-12 program, and was:sent to 
college for an engineering program. 
The close of the war found him still 


in college, just completing his engi- 
neering training. Thus he is assured 
of a higher position on the socio-eco- 
nomic ladder than he could hope to 
have secured if he had not gone into 
the military service. But this seems to 
have been a relatively rare type of 
case. 

The heavy demand for labor and 
the resulting high wages in working- 
class occupations during the war tend- 
ed to increase the satisfactions of low- 
er-class life relative to those of 
middle-class life. Many middle-class 
people, especially those in professional 
occupations, had fixed incomes which 
decreased in purchasing power as 
prices went up during the war. Lower- 
class people, most of whom had great- 
ly increased incomes during the war 
years, could observe people who were 
above them in social status yet were 
receiving smaller incomes. Indeed, a 
number of middle-class people 
changed to new jobs which were lower 
in social prestige value but higher in 
income. Teachers, in particular, did 
this, when they found that they could 
make much more money by taking a 
“lower-class” job. 

Instances such as the following were 
frequent. A school principal, who 
had been receiving a salary of $150 a 
month, went to work in the summer 
on a construction job for a war in- 
dustry as an apprentice carpenter. In 
three months he earned $900. At the 
close of the summer he hesitated long 
before quitting this job to go back to 
school work at half the money he had 
been making. 

In one community, all of the male 
high school teachers took jobs in 
local industry in the summer, partly 
to earn money, and partly for patriotic 
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reasons. They worked shoulder to 
shoulder with high school boys who 
had been their pupils and would be 
again. They earned the same high 
wages and did the same kind of work. 

One of the high school boys, when 
asked about his plans for a life-work, 
said, 

“T’ll go right into the foundry. I 
used to think some of going to college, 
but I worked along side of Mr. B— 
at the foundry last summer, and we 
both made the same money, and it was 
more than Mr. B— made as a teacher. 
So I said to myself, why should I 
spend all that money to go to college 
and get more education when it 
wouldn’t do me any more good than 
it did for Mr. B—?” 

The war period seems to have been 
a period of prosperity, rather than of 
mobility, for working-class people. 
They made high wages, they ate more 
and better food than they had been 
accustomed to, and some of them 
saved money. But they did not re- 
gain the old belief in the possibility of 
social mobility for themselves and 
their children. The war prosperity 
was widely regarded as temporary, 
with hard times almost sure to return 
again. Such an attitude did not foster 
belief in the probability of widespread 
individual mobility up the social lad- 
der. 


Tue Postwar PERIop 


The postwar period appears to be 
bringing into the clear a trend which 
has been several decades in progress, 
and which may have gained consider- 
able momentum during the depres- 
sion. This is a trend toward group 
mobility as distinguished from indi- 
vidual mobility. The phenomenon of 


group mobility occurs when an entire 
social group moves up the economic 
ladder, though its members do not 
change in social status relative to one 
another. A good example of group 
mobility is a successful labor union. 
Farmers’ organizations and Negro or- 
ganizations also show the same thing. 
In a labor union, the group fights and 
works to improve its economic level, 
its working conditions, or its educa- 
tional level. The members of the 
union subordinate such personal ambi- 
tions as the desire to become a fore- 
man or an executive, in favor of the 
goal of rise in status for the entire 
group. 

It seems probable that if group mo- 
bility becomes more important as a 
goal to people, individual mobility 
will become less important to them. 

The following essay, out of the 
series described earlier, written by a 
high school senior boy from a work- 
ing-class family, illustrates the kind 
of attitude which favors group as op- 
posed to individual mobility. This boy 
is a fair student, and his intellectual 
ability is above the level which is 
usually thought to be essential for suc- 
cess in college work. 

“T would like to be about 23 years 
old. At that age I would probably 
know something about what my future 
occupation would be. I would be more 
or less settled in life as an adult and 
my worries and anticipation about 
what I was to do for a living would be 
over. 


“T would like to do manual labor 
on a project of my own or for some- 
one else. I like work where I would 
be able to decide things for myself. 
If I wanted to go somewhere, I would 
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like to go without my work always 
hampering me from it.” 

This boy possesses the ability, but 
not the drive, for individual mobility. 
He will probably work effectively 
with others of his status for group 
mobility. 

Discussion 


The argument of this paper is that 
the present generation is witnessing 
basic changes in the intensity and the 
form of the drive for power shown 
by Americans. These changes are the 
results of changes in economic condi- 
tions. 

The drive for power which showed 
itself characteristically in the past cen- 
tury and the early part of the present 
century as a desire to get ahead of 
other people by making money and 
by securing social prestige seems to be 
decreasing somewhat, and partly to be 
changing into a cooperative drive for 
power to be shared by the members 
of a social group (labor union, racial 
group, farmers’ organization). 

It must be admitted that the evi- 
dence for decrease in the number of 
people with a strong drive for indi- 
vidual mobility is not completely con- 
vincing. We lack some of the facts. 
It would be useful to establish a meth- 
od of determining whether an indi- 
vidual possesses a desire for individual 
mobility above a certain degree of in- 
tensity. One of the writer’s colleagues, 
Mr. J. Carson McGuire, is engaged 
in defining social mobility so that it 
can be measured. He has described 
several characteristics which combine 
into a kind of index of mobility-drive. 
These include the ratio of school 
achievement to intellectual ability, the 


social status of one’s friends, degree 
of leadership, nature of ambitions and 
ideals, and several other factors. Mr. 
McGuire has applied this index in a 
tentative way to young people in a 
typical small midwestern city, where 
eighty to ninety per cent of the boys 
and girls come from families of lower- 
middle class status or lower (as de- 
fined by the methods of W. L. War- 
ner and his colleagues). He estimates 
that perhaps twenty per cent of these 
young people show a noticeable tend- 
ency toward social mobility. 


If this effort proves successful, it 
will become possible to compare the 
present generation of youth with a 
group twenty or thirty years from 
now and to measure the trend of mo- 
bility-drive. 

If the drive for individual mobility 
is decreasing, one of the following al- 
ternatives seems destined to take its 
place. Either this drive will be trans- 
posed into a drive for group mobility 
which will show itself in a struggle 
for more power on the part of lower- 
class and color-caste groups; or the 
drive for economic power and prestige 
will simply die down, with the result 
that the American people will create 
a more stable and equalitarian society, 
somewhat after the fashion of Den- 
mark. 

The mobility drive, as shown in in- 
dividual behavior in America, seems 
susceptible to very great modification 
in a short time. Social policy, acting 
through education and through eco- 
nomic legislation, can probably control 
and direct this particular manifesta- 
tion of the power element in our cul- 
ture. 





Counseling Problems from the Psychiatrist’s 
Point of View 


L. CLOVIS HIRNING 


Two years ago the writer pointed 
out that the amplification and stand- 
ardization of the training of counselors 
and guidance workers is one of the 
great educational problems of the 
present day. Developments since that 
time have served to confirm this opin- 
ion. There has been a greater and 
greater interest in and demand for 
counseling services in schools, col- 
leges, churches, community centers, 
and other agencies, as well as an in- 
crease in the manifold functions of the 
counselor and in the variety of prob- 
lems with which he is now concerned. 

The counselor is somewht in the 
position of the general practitioner of 
medicine with relation to his specialist 
colleagues. He must know which 
problems referred to him he should 
refer for more specialized treatment, 
where to refer them, how to prepare 
the client and his family for the re- 
ferral, and how to assist during the 
period of referral. In order to refer 
wisely, he needs information about the 
special problems and about the re- 
sources for treatment. Since he can 
not refer everybody, he must have se- 
lective ability enough to determine 
whether the mild behavior problem, 
the apparent character disorder, the 
observed maladjustment, or the re- 
ported delinquency is the real prob- 
lem, or only symptomatic of a more 
severe underlying or incipient mental 
illness. Not only may relatively mild 
mental difficulties become more se- 


vere if not handled properly (and, 
alas, they often do anyway), but the 
incipient severe mental illness, un- 
labeled, may be unrecognized until 
too late, or at least until a great deal 
of harm has been done, both to the 
individual and in his social relations. 

Much has been said about referring 
the individual showing definite psy- 
chotic, severe psychoneurotic, and 
psychopathic symptoms to a psychia- 
trist. This is easier said than done. 
The problem is to separate the cases 
amenable to counseling from those 
whose symptoms are more insidious, 
and whose problems are more deep 
seated or have an organic basis. In 
order to do this, the counselor must 
have some clinical ‘awareness. He 
must make some sort of diagnostic 
evaluation and a delineation of the 
limitations of counseling techniques, 
and then integrate this delineation 
with the service of various specialists, 
including pediatricians and other phy- 
sicians, specialized psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric social workers, 
and specialists in reading. 

Since behavior problems and other 
maladjustments involving the school 
and community do not arise solely 
from within the individual, the coun- 
selor must be conscious of environ- 
mental factors, including the school 
set-up and the attitude of the teacher 
or other referring agent. These may 
play a major role in the genesis or 
aggravation of the problem. Inciden- 
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tally, the task of interpreting to the 
teacher, parent, or employer his own 
role in the situation is no small under- 
taking and requires great patience and 
skill on the counselor’s part. 

Among the factors in public schools 
that often tend to aggravate or create 
problems is the great emphasis on 
marks and grade standards of achieve- 
ment, athletic competitiveness, too 
much stress on conforming and too 
little latitude for the deviate, insuffi- 
cient stimulation of latent interests, 
and an insidious caste system aggra- 
vated by fraternities and other types 
of “in-groups.” 

In the segregated boarding schools 
of the English type, some of the same 
detrimental factors operate: great em- 
phasis on conforming, manners, proper 
dress, and high scholastic standards, 
very little latitude allowed to the 
deviate, and athletic competitiveness 
emphasized often to an almost ridicu- 
lous degree. There also tends to be 
inadequate integration of the sexual 
aspect of the individual’s life into his 
total personality. The problem of 
providing adequate heterosexual stim- 
ulation for individuals with a border- 
line homosexual orientation is also 
aggravated by segregation. 

Even the progressive school with 
its permissive attitude may create or 
aggravate problems. We see an inde- 
cisive youngster with a background of 
loose, inadequate direction at home 
often floundering at such a school. 
Unwholesome competitiveness, though 
not apparent, may still play an insid- 
ious role in such schools. 

The classification of problems met 
within schools, colleges, and other 
community agencies is not easy. Even 
though the classification by etiology is 


the most rational, we may find that it 
is putting the cart before the horse. 
Furthermore, most problems have a 
multiple etiology as well as a multiple 
symptomatology. There is no such 
thing as a single line causation in psy- 
chopathology. For the purposes of 
the counselor, a kind of differential 
diagnosis of symptomatology may be 
the most useful procedure. Unfortu- 
‘nately a complete differential diag- 
nosis of all conditions encountered is 
beyond the scope of this paper. How- 
ever, we shall attempt to consider 
some important etiological factors in 
the genesis of some less obviously rec- 
ognizable problems that are met in 
the school set-up. We shall try to in- 
clude in a consideration of these 
differential diagnostic descriptions in- 
dications for referral for more spe- 
cialized treatment. 

In the first place, however, the 
writer wishes to caution the counselor 
concerning the use of the words “nor- 
mal” and “abnormal.” These words, 
as frequently used, represent largely 
semantic distortions. As the counselor 
becomes more experienced, he learns 
that there is no clear distinction be- 
tween normal and abnormal, and that 
the use of the word abnormal is fre- 
quently an important factor in aggra- 
vating the problem of the client. In- 
deed, the loose use of this word may 
take the problem out of the field of 
counseling and put it into the field of 
psychiatry. There are few, if any of 
us, who have not exhibited some neu- 
totic manifestations or behavior prob- 
lems in our childhood, or have not 
participated in some behavior episode 
or escapade which if it had been de- 
tected by the wrong people at the 
wrong time would have earned for us 
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the label of “behavior problem” or 
worse. This is particularly true of the 
manifestation of sex curiosity and sex 
experimentation in childhood. 

Teachers still tend to recognize as 
problems only obvious and disturbing 
classroom behavior. For that reason, 
these generally recognized problems 
may serve as a good point of depar- 
ture in our classification. The illustra- 
tive cases have been drawn from the 
writer’s own practice and first-hand 
observation. 

The first and most obvious group 
of behavior problems is that of ag- 
gressive and hyperkinetic children. 
They are restless, overactive, impul- 
sive, distractable, aggressive toward 
their peers and adults, and emotional- 
ly explosive when thwarted. This con- 
stellation of symptoms is often found 
to have an organic basis. The presence 
or absence and the direction of the ag- 
gressiveness are often diagnostic clues. 
In the organic cases, such as those re- 
sulting from head injury and enceph- 
alitis, the aggressiveness is usually not 
pointed or directed. Other organic 
causes of overactivity in a child, to 
mention a few briefly, are endocrine 
disorders, birth injury, and congenital 
anomalies. Head injury in children 
often has profound affect on person- 
ality even without producing any neu- 
rological signs. It should also be 
mentioned in this connection that the 
acute stage of encephalitis is often un- 
recognized and the child may later 
have no physical stigmata or neurolog- 
ical signs. The cause of the behavior 
is thus frequently missed in the diag- 
nosis. 

Prominent among the other etiolog- 
ical factors in the complex-determined 
cases is insecurity, which may be the 


result of sibling rivalry, poor parental 
relations, real or fancied organic in- 
feriority, or other conditions. 

Judy, aged six, was expelled from 
the first grade of public school because 
of restlessness, aggressiveness, nega- 
tivism, and baby talk. The diagnosis 
in this case required psychiatric evalu- 
ation. The treatment could be carried 
on with techniques available to any 
counselor. The family consisted of a 
father, who was a business executive, 
a mother who was an artist, and an 
older sister, age nine and one-half, 
who had always been bright and pre- 
cocious. The parents were preoccu- 
pied with their own interests. They 
were delighted with the precocity and 
independent resourcefulness of the 
older child. Judy was somewhat slow- 
er in development than her older sis- 
ter which early led the impatient 
parents to reject her as mentally de- 
fective. This caused Judy to try to 
maintain status by regressing to baby 
talk, representing an infantile level 
at which time she had status with her 
parents. She had a bitter hatred for 
her sister and a feeling of rejection by 
her parents. 

The treatment consisted in enlisting 
the “tutoring” services of a nursery 
school teacher who visited the home 
daily and whose most important task 
was to help the parents understand 
how their handling of the child had 
aggravated her problems. After a 
year of treatment of this nature, Judy 
entered the first grade and pro- 
gressed rapidly. 

In this connection it is well to point 
out that sibling rivalry is responsible 
for many school problems. It is an 
outstanding feature of our culture 
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largely because (1) small family units 
cause an intensification of the rivalry 
for the parental love and (2) we live 
in a highly competitive culture. Com- 
petition and prestige economy per- 
meate home life, schools and colleges, 
and community life. Our highly com- 
petitive system bears a large responsi- 
bility for delinquency. Prestige is 
awarded largely in proportion to our 
success in defeating or excelling the 
other fellow. 

The attitude of parents toward chil- 
dren plays an important role in sibling 
rivalry. It is difficult for the first child 
to accept a second if he has been show- 
ered with attention by insecure par- 
ents or has been subjected to the guilt 
of rejecting parents. The rejection of 
child-bearing in the career vs. mother- 
hood dilemma is having far-reaching 
ramifications." 

Another case of a hyperkinetic child 
growing out of a broken home, an- 
other prominent feature of our society, 
is represented by Bobby, aged six 
plus, who was at times rebellious, 
overactive, restless, and possessive. 
He had poor relationship with his 
peers. He failed his first grade work. 
He was an only child. His parents 
were divorced when he was three and 
one-half. Bobby’s custody was award- 
ed to the father. We can not go into 
the implication of this award except 
to point out that the mother was in- 
different to the child’s care, but in- 
sisted on having the child every sum- 
mer, which apparently represented 
the taking of a vacation at the father’s 
expense. The child’s stepmother was 
understanding and sympathetic, but 
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not warm. Bobby related himself 
poorly to his environment. He was 
essentially a fearful child afraid of 
mechanical toys and other harmless 
things. He was insecure and anxious. 
He chose only little girls younger than 
himself to play with. He made blun- 
dering advances to -his peers, which 
only led to his being further rejected. 
One day he went to every member of 
his first grade class and asked, “Can I 
go home with you?” This plaintive 
plea was met with derision. 

Marked motor retardation like 
overactivity, is often a result of or- 
ganic factors. Encephalitis in early 
years was the cause of George’s poor 
school performance at the age of four- 
teen. He had normal mentality. He 
was not a “behavior problem” except 
for “laziness” and he was “slow in 
everything.” This latter symptom is 
important in diagnosis. Physical ex- 
amination, merely by inspection, re- 
vealed important signs; infrequent 
blinking, slow thinking, and slow 
speech. The loss of associative move- 
ments was also prominent. His his- 
tory revealed a normal development 
to eighteen months at which time he 
had an acute undiagnosed febrile ill- 
ness with convulsions, following 
which he lost his bowel and bladder 
training and was unable to walk. 
These latter regressive phenomena 
are frequently seen after attacks of 
encephalitis. In this case, the diag- 
nosis had been missed entirely and the 
child was referred for “laziness.” 

‘ Motor retardation was the obvious 
symptom presented by Greta, aged 
ten. In her case slowness and poor 
school performance had their onset 
one year before. The child had many 
accidents. This was an important dif- 
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ferential point. In spite of the diag- 
nostic implications of her being fat and 
ungainly, and an only child, of sepa- 
rated parents, the focus of the diag- 
nosis was found to be in the numerous 
petit mal seizures of short duration, 
which were unrecognized. 


Motor retardation if it persists is an 
important symptom and should always 
signify referral for specialized evalu- 
ation. Motor retardation may be com- 
plex, attributable to preoccupation, 
perseveration, adolescent sex conflicts, 
and other psychological factors. It is 
a disquieting symptom that is often 
met in adolescence. Morton, aged six- 
teen, was a good boy, but revealed 
poor school performance. He seemed 
to be preoccupied. He was found to be 
a perseverator: “I keep thinking what 
went on in the previous class.” On 
the Murray Thematic Apperception 
Test he told a single story to fit the 
first twelve cards. On the Rorschach 
he showed position responses and per- 
severation with sexual preoccupation. 
The differential diagnosis between 
adolescent turmoil and incipient schiz- 
ophrenia, as in this case, is difficult 
and should be made by a psychiatrist. 


Simple depressions are rare in sub- 
adolescents, but they are not infre- 
quent in puberty and later adolescence. 
They are frequently due to the incor- 
poration of excessively high parental 
standards, conflict of loyalties, and the 
encounter with adult hypocrisy. It 
should be pointed out in this connec- 
tion that hypocrisy is another out- 
standing feature of our culture. We 
give lip-service to standards which we 
ignore in our actions. When the 
adolescent meets with adult inconsist- 
ency and hypocrisy, he is often thrown 


into a conflict which may be at the root 
of his apparent depression. 

Poor school performance may often 
be associated with motor retardation. 
This symptom is particularly signifi- 
cant if there has been a sudden drop 
or a consistent gradual drop. It is an 
important sign always indicating the 
need for investigation. Unless the 
etiological factors are clear, a sudden 
slump in school achievement indicates 
the need for referral to a psychiatrist. 
Frequently this symptom may be the 
onset of a serious mental or physical 
illness. It should be remembered in 
this connection that malnutrition is not 
always obvious and may consist essen- 
tially of an underlying avitaminosis. 
On the other hand, a drop in school 
performance may be explained more 
simply by conditions in the home situ- 
ation, such as parental quarreling, the 
separation of parents, the death or de- 
parture of an emotionally significant 
relative, even the departure of a be- 
loved servant. In such cases the symp- 
tom is usually of temporary duration. 

The “nervous child” is usually fair- 
ly obvious to the observer. “Nervous- 
ness” includes ritualistic tics, fidgeting, 
and other involuntary movements 
which may, of course, be organic, re- 
sulting from chorea or encephalitis. 
Ritualistic tics are rare before the age 
of six. However, the stage is set for 
their appearance before that time. 
Ritualistic tics are associated with com- 
pulsive behavior, which is usually as- 
sociated with over-conscientious and 
excessive ambition, with inner conflict 
and tension, essentially a conflict be- 
tween instinctual impulses and super- 
ego demands. Tics are aggravated by 
any tension-producing situation in- 
cluding the admonition to refrain from 
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the ritualistic activity. These cases 
should always be referred to a psychi- 
atrist for evaluation. On the other 
hand, they are not as persistent in 
childhood as they are in adults. Chil- 
dren often go through periods in 
which they manifest ritualistic tics and 
other compulsive phenomena that 
clear up spontaneously. 

Behavior disorders and other mal- 
adjustments resulting from physica] 
handicaps or deformities are a very 
interesting group to consider. The re- 
lationship is not always as clear or as 
easily recognized as one might at first 
think. Furthermore, the physical 
handicap or deformity may not be ap- 
parent to the casual observer or by 
inspection, and may yet have a tre- 
mendous effect upon the individual. 
Such conditions as undescended testi- 
cle, small penis, birth marks, and 
pubescent male breast enlargement be- 
long in this category. In all cases of 
seclusive, shy and retiring behavior, 
particularly coming on at puberty, the 
possibility of “organ inferiority” 
should be considered. Of course, at 
times, the feeling of inferiority leads 
to over-compensation.” 


In connection with the problem of 
organ inferiority and disturbance of 
body image, the timely appearance of 
appropriate secondary sexual charac- 
teristics is very important. Parental] 
attitudes toward deviations in physical 
development are of great importance. 
The writer remembers several cases in 
which precocious and over-develop- 
ment of breasts in girls constituted a 
problem, largely because of parental 
attitudes. In one case the mother was 
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a flat-chested individual with tremen- 
dous jealousy of her daughter. At the 
time that the case was referred to the 
writer, the patient had already been 
given male sex hormone to prevent 
the further development of her 
breasts, and the parents were talking 
of plastic surgery. The daughter was 
distressed by her mother’s attitude 
and felt helpless in the face of it. In 
another case a girl with fairly large 
breasts had refused to go to the plat- 
form to get her diploma at graduation. 
She was seen in an endocrine clinic 
where the doctor, preliminary to ex- 
amination, seeking to make light of 
her mammary development, reassured 
her that bosoms were coming back into 
style. The mother, who was present, 
blurted out, “Yes, but not as large as 
those,” whereupon the child burst into 
tears. 

Of course, organ inferiority does 
not always result in shy and seclusive 
behavior, but as indicated above, there 
may be over-compensation in the form 
of excessive intellectual ambition and 
pretentiousness, and even stubborn- 
ness, arrogance, and disobedience. 
Cases of this sort should have the 
benefit of a careful physical examina- 
tion by a physician who is aware of the 
far-reaching effects of even apparently 
trivial physical deviations. 

Other handicapping illnesses may 
also play a role in maladjustment. 
Alan, aged seventeen, was a student 
at a well-known private school. He 
suffered from asthma and stuttering, 
and was very unhappy. We can not 
go into the problem of the relative 
parts played by allergy and emotional 
factors in the etiology of his asthma. 
Outstanding was the fact that he was 
depressed over the limitation of his 
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activities and his inability to partici- 
pate in athletics. It developed that the 
school athletic program was utterly in- 
appropriate for him. As is so frequent 
in private schools of this type, school 
athletics are highly competitive con- 
sisting almost entirely of football, 
hockey, basketball, baseball, and ten- 
nis—all prestige determined sports. 
There was nothing like golf, archery, 
rifle practice, hiking, or camera club 
in which he could have participated. 
Of course, the prestige of athletic ac- 
tivities far out-shadowed that of aca- 
demic extra-curricular activities such 
as the school paper. This is an exam- 
ple of how a school set-up can aggra- 
vate an individual’s problem. 

Special disabilities in certain sub- 
jects may have far-reaching implica- 
tions and deserve careful diagnostic 
study before an attempt is made to 
handle them simply by tutoring or 
extra work. Such conditions as read- 
ing disability, reversal tendencies, 
stuttering, and specific language dis- 
ability come under this heading. These 
may be organic in origin, but more 
usually they are emotionally or com- 
plex-determined. On the other hand, 
it is amazing how often conditions 
such as reading disability are missed. 
Reading disability is far more com- 
mon than many people realize. Pau- 
line Vorhaus,* in a recent article, 
pointed out that non-reading may be 
a resistance to growing up, to putting 
on a socially determined straight- 
jacket. In such individuals reading 
becomes symbolic of the cultural inter- 
relationship between academic success 
and prestige values. Since academic 


SVorhaus, Pauline. “Non-Reading As an Expres- 
sion of Resistance,” Rorschach Research Exchange, 
10:60-69, June 1946. 


success is impossible without reading 
proficiency, non-reading becomes a 
kind of withdrawing from the race, a 
withdrawing from the parental re- 
quirement to “measure up”—all on 
the level of unconscious resistance. 
This point of view is cited to em- 
phasize that remedial reading often 
involves more than reading exercises. 
It may involve rather elaborate per- 
sonality adjustment. Cases of reading 
disability should be evaluated from 
the standpoint of the total personality. 
Problems referred to the counselor 
in which some sexual manifestation is 
involved require more than usual care 
and skill in handling. Sexual “dif- 
ficulties” in children are more fre- 
quent in puberty and adolescence, but 
are not limited to this age. There are 
many instances of sex play among chil- 
dren younger than ten years of age. 
The handling of problems involv- 
ing some sexual manifestation by peo- 
ple not specifically prepared to do so, 
is mostly bad and frequently repre- 
sents a projection of the individual’s 
own sexual conflicts into the situation. 
Often the chief problem of the coun- 
selor is to prevent the case from be- 
coming a cause celebre or scandal. 
Publicity in these cases is always bad 
and is always to be avoided if possible. 
In the opinion of the writer, whenever 
possible, police handling and court 
procedure are to be prevented. 
Doshay in his book, The Boy Sex 
Offender and His Later Career,* is 
right when he states that the prognosis 
of the “sex offender” is good when not 
associated with other delinquency, or 


*Doshay, Lewis Jacob. The Boy Sex Offender and 
His Later Career, Grune, Grune and Stratton, Inc. 
New York, 1943, 106 p. 
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possibly we should say, with delin- 
quency. However, in the writer’s 
opinion, Doshay is wrong when he 
attributes the lack of recidivism of 
“sex offenders” who are brought to 
the court procedure. The prognosis in 
most of these cases might well be 
good in spite of, rather than because 
of, the court handling of the case. 

Anyone who has worked with “nor- 
mal” youngsters or youngsters whose 
problem as referred does not involve 
sex, knows how much sex play and sex 
experimentation occurs in “normal” 
children, who later make a satisfactory 
sexual adjustment without the benefit 
of court procedure. Such information 
is often difficult to obtain because we 
have not yet arrived in our culture at 
the state where we admit that sex 
play in childhood is almost as common 
if not as common as masturbation. 

During the many long years that 
masturbation was considered as some- 
thing “abnormal” with far-reaching 
disastrous results, very few people ad- 
mitted to the practice. As indulgence 
in masturbation at one time or another 
in life has become an admittedly “nor- 
mal manifestation,” it is not difficult 
to get people to admit to it. In the 
writer’s opinion, the situation with 
reference to sex play in childhood will 
follow a similar course. 

Frequently more harm than good 
is done by referring youthful “sex of- 
fenders” for psychiatric handling. 
This applies particularly to isolated in- 
stances of mutual masturbation, peep- 
ing, and “indecent” exposure cases. 
The reason the writer, himself a prac- 
ticing psychiatrist, is reluctant to en- 
courage the routine referring of such 
cases for psychiatric handling, is not 
because he believes that counselors are 


better equipped to handle such cases 
than psychiatrists; it is because of the 
attitudes of the adults associated with 
the case relative to the “abnormality” 
of these manifestations that he recom- 
mends that psychiatric services be used 
sparingly in connection with these 
simple “sex offenses.” Sometimes, of 
course, it is desirable to refer the case 
to a psychiatrist to satisfy the per- 
turbed adults involved, and it may be 
the psychiatrist’s job to add his au- 
thority and prestige to that of the 
counselor in reassuring these adults 
that the culprit is not a sexual “per- 
vert.” 

Sometimes, if not usually, the situ- 
ation gets out of hand before the coun- 
selor or psychiatrist is called in. 
Alfred, aged sixteen, exposed himself 
to an eleven-year-old-girl. There was 
a tremendous to-do. The police were 
brought in. The community was up 
in arms. The parents of the boy were 
strictly religious and puritanical in 
their sex attitudes. They blamed the 
sex education program in the school 
for the boy’s action. The parents of 
the girl were out to get his scalp as a 
potential sex murderer. The com- 
munity lined up into two camps—the 
strictly religious folks with an anti-sex 
education axe to grind on one side, 
and the parents of the girl and their 
friends, and the defenders of sex edu- 
cation lined up on the other side 
against the boy. 

The local judge was in a quandry. 
He called in psychiatrists and said he 
would be guided by whatever the psy- 
chiatrists said. Never was a judge 
more amenable to psychiatric advice. 
Unfortunately, the report of the psy- 
chiatrists to the judge could not de- 
lineate the whole psychopathology as 
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it was worked out without confusing 
the situation still more. The psychi- 
atrists did succeed in having nothing 
more punitive happen to the youngster 
than his being banished from the com- 
munity and being placed under the 
care of a psychiatrist. However, the 
complete case study showed that the 
sexually repressed parents of the boy 
had dealt severely, by corporal pun- 
ishment and threats, with his early 
childhood and pubescent masturba- 
tion. This created in him considerable 
anxiety. Furthermore, he was a timid, 
inhibited youth who had incorporated 
his parents’ puritanical attitude toward 
sex. His action was compulsive. In 
this case the recommendation for psy- 
chiatric help was well taken. 

The problem of how to know which 
sex “offenses” to refer to a psychiatrist 
and which to keep on a counseling 
basis, is not easy to settle within the 
scope of this paper. The safest pro- 
cedure would be for the counselor to 
discuss the case with a psychiatric con- 
sultant before making any referral. 
Above all the counselor should not be 
stampeded by the emotional display 
attendant upon sex offenses. The call- 
ing in of police authorities should be 
avoided, if possible, unless a felony 
has been committed, and even in 
such cases the manner of calling in 
police authorities often influences their 
handling of the case. 

A few words should be said about 
the problem of homosexuality in a 
school situation. First of all, it should 
be emphasized that all sex play be- 
tween members of the same sex is not 
to be regarded as homosexuality Much 
of this sort of activity goes on among 
boys and girls who later make a good 


heterosexual adjustment. However, 
clinically overt homosexual problems 
should be referred to a psychiatrist for 
evaluation and possible treatment. A 
period of counseling with a free dis- 
cussion of sexual proclivities may re- 
veal which way the wind is blowing. 

In a college situation homosexuality 
may have to be reckoned with in con- 
nection with vocational guidance. The 
counselor should never try to change 
an individual’s sexual orientation. 
This is a difficult procedure even for a 
psychiatrist, and any attempts on the 
part of the counselor to accomplish 
this end may lead to serious disturb- 
ance in the individual. However, ina 
vocational guidance situation the sex- 
ual orientation may need to be reck- 
oned with, as homosexuality is an 
important factor in the choice of a 
vocation. One would hesitate to en- 
courage a homosexually inclined indi- 
vidual to become, for instance, a 
teacher in a boys’ school, or to take 
any other job which would place him 
in a situation of constant conflict and 
possible trouble. One unhappy indi- 
vidual of this sort came to the writer’s 
attention after having been discharged 
from several jobs for suspicious be- 
havior with his pupils. 

We now come to the topic of pre- 
delinquent and delinquent behavior 
including such manifestations as cheat- 
ing, lying, stealing, and pilfering. It 
should be pointed out that from the 
outset the line between delinquent and 
non-delinquent behavior is often very 
narrow, as is the line between “rack- 
eteering” and “good business.” Fur- 
thermore, the delinquency is often 
symptomatic of a troubled and dis- 
turbed emotional state. Sometimes en- 
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vironmental factors are obviously of 
primary importance. Cases manifest- 
ing delinquent behavior should be 
referred to a psychiatrist for evalua- 
tion. Often a psychiatric social worker 
may be helpful in evaluating the case. 
In cases of stealing and pilfering it is 
important to note the nature and qual- 
ity of stealing, and what is done with 
the stolen goods. These clues often 
have an important diagnostic value. 
The case of Sarah, aged seventeen, 
is interesting in this connection. She 
was referred for stealing articles of 
clothing, running up charge accounts 
(on someone else’s account), telling 
tall stories about her antecedents, viz., 
that she was an heiress. The history 
as obtained through the services of a 
psychiatric social worker was very re- 
vealing; many community agencies 
were involved. The mother had been 
committed to a mental hospital when 
the patient was two years of age. The 
father deserted soon afterward. There 
was a sister two years younger. Both 
children were placed in a foster home 
connected with the Department of 
Child Welfare in a community where 
the families were of moderate circum- 
stances. When Sarah was twelve, the 
foster parents moved away and the 
two girls were placed in a home in a 
high-class community where the social 
competition was strong. Both children 
felt discriminated against in the com- 
munity—and they probably were. 
When Sarah was sixteen, the De- 
partment of Child Welfare care ended 
for her. She went into a so-called 
working home in the same community 
to complete her high school. The 
situation was very bad. She had no 
social life. When other youngsters 


could engage in extra-curricular activ- 
ities and other pastimes after school, 
she was obliged to do housework as 
soon as she returned from school. This 
went on for two years. She developed 
a great drive for independence and 
for the kind of life in that community 
of which she had been deprived. She 
had fantasies of being the daughter of 
a wealthy family and would express 
them as truth to people who did not 
know her. Some time later she lived 
ata Y. W.C. A. There she was caught 
taking articles of clothing, which she 
wore. The charge accounts on some- 
body else’s account, which she ran up, 
were always in some fashionable store 
for coveted articles of clothing. 


This case could have been helped 
by referral to a psychiatrist assisted by 
a psychiatric social worker when the 
first evidences of disturbance were ap- 
parent. A little more careful social 
case work at an earlier date might have 
helped prevent the delinquency. 


The case of John, aged eleven, re- 
ferred (from a private school) for 
stealing, represented a somewhat dif- 
ferent type of problem. John took 
money almost exclusively. He came to 
the United States from France at the 
age of seven in the face of the Nazi in- 
vasion. He had one sister three years 
younger. The family was in moder- 
ately well-to-do circumstances. The 
boy’s parents reported that he was al- 
ways greedy and liked sweets. He 
developed normally except for pro- 
longed thumb sucking which they 
used cuffs to correct. The stealing 
started with his going to school here. 

He evinced poor social relations in 
school because of a language handi- 
cap, fatness, and anti-semitism among 
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his schoolmates. His craving for 
sweets, apparently originally devel- 
oped in connection with rivalry with 
his younger sister, was reactivated by 
his poor social relations. The stealing 
turned out to be largely for the pur- 
pose of buying candy with which to 
satisfy the craving of sweets. The 
symbolic value of money in lieu of 
love probably played a role in this 
case 


Both of these cases revealed a psy- 
chiatric basis for the stealing. In the 
second case, the environmental factors 
were less prominent and less obvious. 
There are some cases in which the en- 
vironmental factors are even less ob- 
vious in which the whole problem 
revolves around the individual’s intra- 
psychic tensions arising within the 
family constellation. 

Among the less obvious and less 
structured problems that may require 
analysis and careful handling is un- 
popularity with peers, often due to 
insecurity leading to the making of 
awkward advances. “Apple-polishing” 
for the teacher often stems from inse- 
curity, unpopularity, feeling of fail- 
ure, and sibling rivalry. Frequent ab- 
sences are often the result of neurotic 
illnesses which may be caused by an 
overwhelmingly competitive situation, 
or the truancy may be attributable to 
an attempt to make money for some 
specific purpose that is in itself mean- 
ingful. The choice of means used to 
make the money is often important. 
Frequent tardiness may result from 
rebellion against the punctiliousness 
of parents or from the need for pun- 
ishment. The possibility of this lat- 
ter factor is always to be considered 
when a youngster frequently repeats 


offenses involving punishment. Such 
cases should be referred for psychiatric 
consultation. 

On the other hand, a very simple 
explanation may become apparent to 
the counselor after he has examined 
the situation. This was true in the 
case of a youngster who frequently 
stayed after school in punishment for 
tardiness because he enjoyed staying 
with a certain teacher. The teacher 
represented a better mother to him 
than his own mother in his unhappy 
home situation. 

Procrastination is so common that it 
is often not regarded as a behavior 
problem. It may result, of course, 
from adolescent day-dreaming and 
preoccupation. On the other hand, 
and paradoxically enough, it may oc- 
cur in a meticulous, punctilious, over- 
conscientious individual because of ex- 
cessively high standards. Such a case 
is represented by Alice, aged eighteen. 
Because of illness her work piled up. 
In attempting to make it up, she was 
unable to skim through it as would be 
expected. Instead, she felt compelled 
to apply her own excessively high 
standards and felt overwhelmed. The 
result was that she procrastinated. The 
situation was further complicated by 
frequent absences because she wished 
to avoid the situation that caused so 
much conflict. She finally became de- 
pressed and had to drop out of college. 

Anxiety over examinations is anoth- 
er significant manifestation usually 
overlooked as a clinical problem. In 
the opinion of the writer it is often 
in great part attributable to the ex- 
treme emphasis placed upon competi- 
tiveness in our culture. The case of 
Jane, aged seventeen, who was over- 
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whelmed by anxiety each time she 
was faced by an examination, illus- 
trates this kind of problem. She also 
had difficulty in meeting people and 
in expressing herself. She had a sis- 
ter three and one-half years younger, 
with whom there was considerable 
sibling rivalry. Her relationship with 
her mother was also poor. The mother 
rejected her and had a tendency to 
temper tantrums. There were many 
arguments between mother and 
daughter. After some interpretation 
the daughter was impressed by her 
own need to have the last word—a 
need to try to wring approval from 
her mother. This, in turn, was a 
symptom of her over-dependence on 
the mother’s approval. This over- 
dependence in the last analysis re- 
flected an insecurity relative to her 
mother’s love in the sibling rivalry 
situation. Her insecurity on meeting 
people reflected a feeling of being 
“on the spot,” of being unsure of the 
other person’s approval of her. Her 
panic on examinations was also a re- 
flection of her feeling unsure of her- 
self and of being disapproved. A 
vicious circle was set up so that the 
more panicky she was, the more cause 
she had for feeling panicky. A case 
of this sort would require two workers: 
a psychiatrist or possibly a counselor 
to work with the patient, and a psy- 
chiatric social worker to work with 
her mother. 

There are many other problems that 
arise in a school and college situation 
which can not be discussed within the 
scope of this paper. It is important 
for the counselor to make a careful 


study of his case to try to evaluate 
the extrinsic or exogenous factors. It 
is important for the counselor to try 
to evaluate the role played by various 
factors in the student’s immediate en- 
vironment as well as in the more re- 
mote situation. It is important for 
the counselor to learn how to use a 
psychiatric consultant to best advan- 
tage, to develop the facility, on one 
hand, of high-lighting a case for dis- 
cussion with the psychiatric consultant, 
and on the other hand, to develop the 
techniques useful in effectuating and 
implementing the evaluations and rec- 
ommendations made by the psychi- 
atrist. If the counselor can do this, he 
will avoid difficulty in many border- 
line casés. 

It follows that every school or col- 
lege set-up should have available the 
services of a psychiatric consultant as 
well as medical and psychological 
specialists. Periodic conferences be- 
tween the counselor and the student 
who needs his help should be ar- 
ranged at fairly frequent intervals. 
The frequency of these conferences 
would depend upon the nature of the 
problem with which the counselor has 
to deal and the progress of the case. 

It should be quite evident without 
further elaboration that the coun- 
selor’s role in dealing with behavior 
difficulties is one of real importance. 
He should, however, recognize the 
limitations and the pitfalls of counsel- 
ing in certain areas. The counselor’s 
ability to use psychiatric help to avoid 
these pitfalls will fortify him in the 
handling of cases in these complicated 
areas. 





Suggested Plan for a Community Counseling Program 
in the Southeastern States* 


ForEworD 

In the spring of 1946 regional meetings of 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations were held throughout the nation. One 
of these meetings, designed to serve the South- 
western States, was held in Atlanta, March 
15-16. 

The theme of these regional meetings was 
community counseling. The task of the local 
committee as assigned by President M. R. 
Trabue, Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, was to appraise the regional situa- 
tion with respect to guidance and personnel 
needs and to formulate a plan for counseling 
on a community basis which would meet these 
needs in the most efficient manner possible. 

The program of the Atlanta conference, 
which was attended by more than 200 persons, 
followed this plan. The first day was devoted 
to a consideration of the personnel problems of 
the region resulting from the war and the 
mechanization of farming. It was definitely 
decided that there would be major population 
shifts within the next few years and that many 
persons would leave the region unless employ- 
ment opportunities were made available. Also, 
the unusual opportunities for veterans through 
education and training were presented. 

It was definitely agreed, also, that facilities 
for guidance and counseling must be expanded 
in the Southeast and that the resources of each 
community should be pooled and coordinated. 

The second day of the Atlanta conference 
was devoted to a detailed consideration of the 
Suggested Plan for a Community Counseling 
Program presented in this folder. 

There was read by Dr. Alice M. Baldwin, 
Dean, The Woman’s College, Duke University, 
a tentative proposal which had been formulated 
in advance and reviewed by a larger number 
of persons including Harry J. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, U. S., who was on the program of the 
Atlanta conference. The report, with many 


“Prepared and adopted by Southern Regional Con- 
ference, The Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, Atlanta, Georgia, March 16, 1946. 
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amendments and suggestions from the floor, 
was adopted. A resolution was adopted asking 
that the program be printed and distributed to 
those present, to educational institutions, to 
members of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, and to others so far as the 
available supply would permit. 

Pau W. Cuapman, chairman, 

Southern Regional Conference Committee, 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


SuccEsTED Pian For a ComMUNITY 
CounsELING ProGRAM 


The United States has a gigantic personnel 
and adjustment problem to solve as a result of 
the war. Some 30,000,000 individuals served 
in the armed forces or worked in war indus- 
tries. They are now in the process of read- 
justing to civilian status for peacetime living. 
During this process many vocational, educa- 
tional and personal problems of an individual 
nature arise. Every section is affected by the 
extent to which the national problem is solved, 
and must therefore assume its part of the na- 
tional task. In addition, we in the South have 
a major adjustment problem in our occupa- 
tional pattern that is not directly an outgrowth 
of the war, but which must be given attention 
in the immediate future. With respect to the 
adjustment problem in the South, especially 
the Southeast, it is the opinion of all who have 
studied the regional economy that farm opera- 
tions will be mechanized and, as a result, many 
towns and cities must provide new employment 
opportunities, if the total pre-war population 
finds employment in the region. 

Problems of veterans and displaced war- 
workers are most pressing at this time. How- 
ever, postwar adjustments create problems in 
every community for adults and for young peo- 
ple both in and out of school. Each individ- 
ual’s problems are vital and the solutions he 
finds to them are tremendously important to 
himself and to society. If intelligent solutions 
to these problems are to be found many indi- 
viduals must have the assistance of some guid- 
ance and counseling service. 
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Purposes or CouNsELING 


The purpose ascribed to counseling services 
in this proposal are important. T'he first pur- 
pose is to provide for a person who needs help 
in solving a problem access to the special aids 
he will need to use. These include aid in iden- 
tifying the problem; aid in reviewing his own 
resources, and those he can draw from the 
community; and aid in taking steps to work out 
a solution. The second purpose is to recruit 
all the resources available in the community, 
or beyond, to help the person carry out the 
steps he has decided to take. The first purpose 
is accomplished through counseling, and herein 
lies the task of the counselor as distinguished 
from other resources. The second purpose is 
accomplished through referral to every com- 
munity agency which offers help in placement, 
education, training, medical service of various 
kinds, family aid, recreation, special skilled ad- 
vice, information, or any other organized serv- 
ice which has something to contribute. 

The importance of these two purposes will 
explain respectively the emphasis placed in this 
report, first, on the need of counselors, trained 
as comprehensively as possible; and, second, 
on the need of joint action by all forces in the 
community, expressed through some form of 
overall committee. Good counseling is the key 
to the wise use of resources. No results can 
come from even good counseling unless the 
community is organized to help the counselee 
to work out his decisions. On the other hand, 
community services not supported by sound 
counseling are likely to be wasted, since the 
individual who takes advantage of them may 
have cloudy objectives based on false or mis- 
informed reasoning. 


A PLannED ProcRaM 


In most communities there are agencies 
which are offering aid of one kind or another, 
but few, if any, are equipped to meet all the 
individual’s needs. Often one agency does not 
know what the other is doing and there is 
overlapping, confusion and wasted effort. The 
people who need help do not know where to 
turn and those who have help to give do not 
always know of all those who need it or how 
to set about giving it. 

To meet the problem with any adequacy de- 
mands the coordination of agencies in a care- 


fully planned program suited to the local needs. 
As General Bradley says, “I know of nothing 
more urgently needed today than the develop- 
ment of sound, locally supported Community 
Centers that will give veterans a ‘one-stop’* 
answer to the peculiar problems confronting 
them on their return. He (the veteran) needs 
the neighborly advice, the friendly assistance 
and the helpful leads that can only be given in 
the town where he lives. Government can 
provide the aid, and perhaps suggest the way to 
help the veteran, but giving that help is largely 
a home-town job for the people of America.” 


Rurat CENTERS 


The need for such centers is as great in the 
smaller towns and rural areas as in the cities. 
In the South, where such communities pre- 
dominate, this is especially true. The men and 
women returning to their homes in these com- 
munities often need help in matters of family 
adjustment, health, housing, recreation and so- 
cial life, educational opportunities, vocational 
advice and training, and finding congenial and 
remunerative work. Fortunately, even in a 
strictly rural community, organization and in- 
terest can provide more help than seems possi- 
ble at first glance. Help can be had from all 
sorts of sources, but the local people must first 
organize, study their needs and resources, work 
out feasible plans, and stand back of what they 
undertake. 

To help in setting up an organization for 
counseling services, the following suggestions 
are made, but each community must formulate 
a plan to suit its own peculiar needs and con- 
ditions. Success will depend on local initiative 
and continuing interest. It is not intended 
that this community counseling service should 
in any way duplicate that already provided by 
separation centers, Veterans Administration, 
Selective Service System, U. S. Employment 
Service, State Veterans Services, or other agen- 
cies. It is assumed, however, that each coun- 
selor will thoroughly familiarize himself with 
the services of each of these agencies and make 


“This means that, in this center, the veteran may 
learn at once where to find the help he needs instead 
of wandering uncertainly from person to person and 
from agency to agency. 
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referrals to the nearest office of the appropriate 
agency. 
Loca, Groups 


I. A start may be made in one of several 
ways. A few interested men and women may 
get together for informal discussion, then in- 
vite a larger number to meet for discussion. 
Finally this group may invite representatives of 
all local groups and organizations to meet. Some 
or all of the following might be represented 
and others as well. 

1. State and Federal agencies, like the Home 
Demonstration agents, 4-H Clubs, Employment 
Services, etc. 

. Educational institutions and agencies. 

. Veterans’ organizations. 

. Farmers’ organizations. 

. Service clubs. 

. Women’s clubs, other clubs of various kinds. 

. Church and religious organizations. 

. Red Cross. 

. Young people’s organizations. 

. Parent-Teacher Association. 

. Town and county officials. 

. Health officers and welfare agencies. 

. Social and welfare agencies. 

. Representatives of business, labor, medicine, 
law, and others. 


If the town is too small, it might invite one 
or more neighboring towns of like size to join 
with it in this meeting. 

In a rural county a county-wide meeting 
might be called together first, perhaps under 
the leadership of several interested individuals 
or groups. No one group should dominate and 
none organized for profit should be included. 

Some pertinent problems for discussion 
might be: 

1. What individuals in the community need 
counseling services? What are their prob- 
lems? 
. What services does the community provide 
to help solve those problems? 
. What further services should be provided? 
. Should this community provide an organized, 
coordinate community counseling service? 


Executive CoMMITTEE 


li. Choose an Executive Committee of able 
and representative men and women. This com- 
mittee should have as its duties: 

1. Planning the program as a whole. 

2. Coordinating all activities so that each fits 
properly into the program. 

3. Supervising the counseling center. 

4. Supervising each committee to insure that it 
functions effectively. 


5. Making necessary plans to insure the per- 
manence of the effort and its constant effec- 
tiveness.f 

If there is already a coordinating council which 
is accepted by all community agencies and 
which functions successfully in unifying their 
activities, such a council could appoint a stand- 
ing committee to establish the counseling 
center. 

CounsELinc CENTER 


III. Choose a place for a counseling center. 
(Minimum two rooms) In a small town or 
rural area this might be in a school, a club- 
room, a Grange hall, a home, etc. Whatever 
the size of the community the center or office 
must be central, easy of access, equipped with 
such essentials as two chairs and a table, tele- 
phone, typewriter, simple records, and files of 
information about all available counseling serv- 
ices and aids which may be help the counselor 
to carry out his decisions. 


Strupy Community 


IV. Study the community, find out what 
are its greatest needs, what special help is 
needed by veterans, returning. workers, and 
other members of the community. Study the 
resources of the community, what facilities 
there are for medical care, recreation, educa- 
tion, vocational counseling and training, and 
what job opportunities are available. 


Recorp Facts 


V. Have these facts reported and recorded. 
In procuring and recording this and other per- 
tinent information, it is important to have 
professional leadership even if working under 
a non-professional community leader. It would 
be advisable to get all the help possible from 
the U. S. Employment Service, even if the 
nearest office is at some distance. This service 
is equipped to include fact-finding and coun- 
seling of many kinds and would probably give 
help, if requested. 

Another source from which such help might 
be obtained is the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Forty-one of the states now have a State 
Supervisor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance. 


tAdapted from “How to Organize a Local Council 
of Veterans’ Affairs and a Veterans’ Counseling Cen- 
ter,” Michigan Office of Veterans’ Affairs. 
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AvaILaBLE HELP 
VI. Find out what outside help is avail- 
able from the state and federal governments, 
from various public and private agencies and 
associations, and, if the community is small, 
from the nearest city. Don’t hesitate to ask 
for help. 
OrcanizaTion PLans 
VII. Study plans or organization now in 
use in other similar communities. 


Community Pian 

VIII. Have the Executive Committee or 
another committee work out a plan for your 
community. Make the plan simple and work- 
able and do not undertake too much at once. 
Keep in mind always the special needs of the 
veterans and returning workers, but think also 
of what can be done to make the community 
a better place for all its citizens and to provide 
counseling for all who used it. Plans will vary 
widely with the community. 


Financinc Procram 
IX. Arrange for financing the program. 
Where very little money is available, it may 
be posible to obtain office space rent free. 


Tratnep CouNnsELOR 

X. Put in charge of the center a qualified 
person who will have regular office hours and 
who will know where the needed help can be 
found. If possible, employ a trained and ex- 
perienced counselor who will give all or part 
time to the work. If not financially able to do 
this, the community may combine with other 
towns or even with another county to pay for 
a trained counselor who will travel from place 
to place, giving help and training local people 
in counseling. 

Another way to obtain this in-service train- 
ing would be for the local counselor or coun- 
selors to go to the nearest center for training 
under the direction of experienced counselors. 
That some form of in-service training be 
taken at the beginning is imperative since it 
is most important that advice should not be 
given by incompetent people. 


PuBLICITY 
XI. Arouse local interest through adequate 
publicity. After the center has been set up, 
keep the community fully informed of the serv- 
ices available at the counseling center. 


Measurinc EFFICIENCY 


XII. A check list for measuring a counsel- 
ing service by recommended standards is pro- 
vided below: 

1. Community committee. 

2. Place and equipment. 

3. One or more counselors with regular office 

hours. 

4. In-service training and supervision program 

of local counselors. 

- Studies of community’s needs and resources. 
Fact finding. 

. Information about occupational outlook and 
training opportunities. 

- Referral resources, persons and agencies to 
which individual may be referred for special 
kinds of help. 

8. Service available to any individual in the 
community who may need it. 

9. Provision for financing program. 

10. Publicity for program. 


Traininc CounsELors 


XIII. One of the most pressing needs to be 
met if community counseling centers are to be 
set up is the finding and training of counselors. 
Some provision to meet this problem must be 
made, because it is obvious that it will not be 
possible to locate, for each community, a highly 
trained specialist. The person chosen to serve 
as counselor should have as much educational 
and vocational background as possible, but it 
may be assumed that some intensive training 
for this job will be indispensable. 

In order to provide in a systematic way for 
this training, it is proposed that each state rep- 
resented at the Southern Regional Conference 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, though its state department of edu- 
cation, set up workshop training programs for 
this specific purpose, and provide a means of 
assuring that individuals selected to undertake 
counseling work in the community counseling 
centers may attend these workshops for train- 
ing. 
A plan should be made in each state pro- 
viding that, as each newly formed or proposed 
guidance service center locates a person who 
can and will assume the responsibility of serv- 
ice as counselor for the center, he can be sent 
to a training workshop set up by the state 
department at an announced time and place. 

Since the objective is to meet a need for 
minimum training for people who are to be 
called upon to start work in a very short time, 
it would seem that the granting of college 
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credit and other academic considerations should 
not be a concern. 

The state departments should plan the work- 
shops to do a specific training job. They 
should call in whatever professional help is 
needed, keeping the training under depart- 
ment supervision. College staff members, peo- 
ple already working in counseling functions, 
USES personnel and state department staff 
members should be able to man these training 
workshops—possibly along lines similar to those 
used by the Training Within Industry divisions 
of the War Manpower Commission during the 
recent war. 

There is a possibility that instead of setting 
up one central training workshop, a state might 
prefer to organize more than one to serve 
smaller geographical areas. It would seem that 
local college and university personnel could be 
effectively used if this plan is followed, and 
it would have the advantage of strengthening 
local interest in the program. 

Two other suggestions should be noted: (1) 
If the state departments agree to set up these 
training services and to support them financial- 
ly, it will be up to the communities in which 
counseling centers are being organized to get 
on the job and see to it that promising coun- 
selor material is located and sent to the work- 
shop for training, and (2) that some type of 
follow-up in-service contact for further training 
be planned, since it is obvious that there is a 
limit to the completeness of training which is 
possible in a pre-induction workshop of this 
type. 

List oF AGENCIES 

XIV. The following is a partial list of 
agencies from which information and assistance 
can be obtained, in many cases on the local and 
state as weli as on the national level. 

U. S. Office of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture and its various 
bureaus, such as the Agricultural) Extensions Service, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics,’ Washington, 
D. C. 

U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 

Veterans’ Administration, all rehabilitation services, 
Washington, D. C. 

State Agencies: Supervisor of Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance, etc. 

State Universities and other universities and col- 
leges: Extension Division. 

Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth, Gres- 
ham Court, Franklin Street, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Federation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes, L. S. Cozart, Secretary, Barber-Scotia Col- 
lege, Concord, North Carolina. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
Write to Gladys Gove, c/o National Federation of 
Business and Professional .Women’s Clubs, 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 

International Association of Altrusa Clubs, Inc., 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

National Association of Deans of Women, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers, 20 Boulevard, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Education Association: Department of 
Adult Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, New 
York. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 82 
Beaver Street, New York 5, New York. 


HELPFUL PuBLIcaTIons 


XV. A few helpful publications. 

Articles in Occupations, November, 1943, May, 
1945. 

Community Adult Counseling Centers, Harry A. 
Jager and Franklin Zeran, reprint, Occupations, NV 
GA, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New 
York. 50 cents. (Very helpful. Gives illustrations 
of various types of counseling centers.) 

Community Organization for the Counseling of 
Veterans and Displaced War Workers, M. R. Trabue, 
10 cents, to be obtained from R. F. Moore, Trea- 
surer, C. G. P. A., Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. 

New Dominion Series—Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia—illus- 
trative of rural and small town community projects. 

“Settng up a Library of Vocational Information.” 
International Altrusan, February, 1946, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

“Tennessee State Planning Commission’s Commu- 
nity Serivce Program”—The Tennessee Pioneer, Oc- 
tober, 1945, 432 Sixth Avenue, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

The Awakening Community, Miner and Moritz, 
Macmillan, New York—Rural Organization in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Road to Community Organixation—published 
by the Woman’s Foundation, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Training of Vocational Counselors—published 
by the Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., in July, 1944. 

Where We Live—leafiet issued monthly by the 
United War Fund of North Carolina. Editor, Edward 
A. Conover, Raleigh, North Carolina. Two numbers 
of special interest, March, 1945, and January, 1946. 
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The Student Assistant in the Dormitory 


MARION H. CROSSEN 


Natural leaders are rare. It is im- 
portant, however, that they be discov- 
ered, for the success of a student 
assistant program depends upon find- 
ing candidates who have vision, per- 
sonal security, self-respect, loyalty, 
and sensitivity to individuals. The 
contribution of student assistants hav- 
ing these qualities is immeasurable. 

Having found students with the 
capacities to develop into campus lead- 
ers, the college or university should 
reward them with opportunity for 
training, with recognition, and with 
financial compensation. The contri- 
bution of these volunteer workers 
warrants the satisfactions achieved by 
other successful persons in return for 
expenditure of time and energy. Their 
contribution is especially needed in 
the field of leadership in the dormi- 
tory. 


FuNCTIONS OF THE STUDENT 
AssISTANT 


The student assistant in the dormi- 
tory plays three roles. She is one 
person to the students whom she as- 
sists. To the students, she appears as a 
big sister who knows prevalent college 
patterns of behavior and accentuates 
the best in college life. Knowing 
campus and dormitory traditions, 
rules, and opportunities, she can help 
create in others a desire to accept them 
and to guide younger members of the 
college family away from pitfalls. 

She is another person when viewed 
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by the head of residence. To this 
personnel worker, she is a person who 
assumes a good deal of responsibility 
for guidance through the group. She 
contributes to personality growth 
through the interplay of group par- 
ticipation under the dormitory roof. 
Being aware of problems in the group 
and the need for social education 
leading to good taste, she uses the 
student government, group discus- 
sion, and other student activities as 
means to better living together. 

She appears in a third role to the 
dean. To the dean, the student as- 
sistant serves as an avenue of com- 
munication with the student body, a 
young person with her ear to the 
ground who can come to her freely 
with suggestions, interpretation, and 
requests for assistance. 

In these three roles she has the op- 
portunity to interpret personnel work- 
ers to each other and to the students, 
and to interpret the students to them. 


SELECTION OF THE STUDENT 
AssISTANT 


To meet these converging demands, 
the student assistant in a residence 
hall should have certain qualities: 

1. She must be interested in people. No 
matter how conscientious she is, she will be 
frustrated and irritated unless she sincerely 
likes people. 

2. She must like people in groups as well 
as individually. For it will be her sense of 
group consciousness and group loyalty which 
will give esprit de corps to her dormitory. 
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3. She must be aligned on the side of 
constructive group living. Socially-minded 
enough to be one of the crowd, she must be 
objective enough to guide it into better ways 
of acting. k 

4. She should have had previous experience 
in the leadership of groups, preferably in 
campus organizations. 

5. She must have standards of good taste, 
and convictions as to the rightness and need 
for standards. She should be convinced that 
her particular dormitory runs more smoothly 
because of the rules and the accepted social 
regulations. 

6. The final test of her usefulness is her 


knowledge and conviction that she is responsible 


for total orderly living, in the interest of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 


The above standards for the selec- 
tion of a student assistant might seem 
to preclude the possibility of finding 
girls possessing so many good quali- 
ties. Other things being equal, the 
girl who comes to college with loyal- 
ties toward her home, parents, and 
community; who respects the discip- 
line of home, school, and church; who 
has developed good sportsmanship on 
athletic fields and in summer camps 
or who has learned basic group lead- 
ership techniques in Girl Scouting, 
Four-H Club, Girl Reserves, or Camp 
Fire Girls, is already prepared for 
leadership in college. If she progresses 
in leadership experiences in college 
clubs, sororities, Y.W.C.A., athletics, 
dramatics, musical organizations, or 
other college groups, the prognosis for 
dormitory leadership is good. Having 
discovered her, the next problem is to 
lure her into dormitory responsibilities 
by means of adequate recognition and 
remuneration. 


TRAINING 


Training of the student assistant 
may well be divided into two phases: 


1. A brief course jin the principles of 
guidance. This would include recognition of 
the personnel program as a whole and her 
place in it; techniques of counseling, includ- 
ing demonstrations and discussion of inter- 
viewing and the use of appraisal sheets; dis- 
cussions of specific student problems such as 
boy-girl relationships, courtship, popularity, 
good manners, good grooming, proper use of 
public living rooms and porches, control of 
noise during quiet hours, student government 
in a dormitory, and functions of a student 
dormitory court. 

2. Group leadership techniques. Instruc- 
tion in techniques of group leadership might 
include (a) the art of creating a thinking 
group through the discussion method, (b) 
demonstration of the socio-drama. The humor 
and drama of this new technique is particularly 
appropriate in training student assistants. It 
can touch upon really vital conflicts and ten- 
sions in group living and is effective as a meth- 
od of drawing out a group to express its opin- 
ions. 

3. Understanding of relationships with the 
adult staff of the dormitory—with the dean of 
women and her staff, with the head of resi- 
dence. These relationships within the per- 
sonnel staff are important. If a student assist- 
ant is neither trained nor expected to take 
personal and group problems first to the adult 
leader in her dormitory, the short circuit to 
the dean’s office may take-on the aspect of an 
unwholesome secret agent system. Student 
assistant and head of residence should work 
together as a team, turning, as necessary, to 
the dean for counsel on dormitory problems. 


Dormitory ProBLEeMs 


The dormitory assistant deals with 
a number of common dormitory prob- 
lems: study hours, misbehavior, poor 
manners, shy. and withdrawing behav- 
ior, inability to get along with room- 
mates, and lack of social responsibility. 

Study hours are merely a device for 
maintaining a proper balance between 
work, recreation, and rest. Few girls 
arrive at college with a sense of their 
responsibility for not disturbing their 
neighbors. For this reason quiet hours 
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are introduced for the protection of 
all. A training class for student assist- 
ants might well correspond with other 
colleges, compile reports, and discuss 
such questions as “who should enforce 
study hours?” “What methods have 
been found most useful on campuses?” 


Standards of behavior of young men 
and women in residence halls are of 
concern to the student assistant. The 
following standards are ones that she 
can accept and uphold: 

1. A dormitory is a public place. It be- 
longs to everyone who pays room-rent or who 
is employed there. All residents are welcome 
in its social rooms and porches. 

2. Any behavior that is embarrassing to 
another resident is not in good taste and is 
not acceptable. : 

3. A display of affection is acceptable as 
long as it is a byproduct of the main social 
interest. It is not acceptable when it becomes 
a method of entertainment. A gracious good- 
night and “Thank you for a good time” is in 
good taste, whereas a spectacle of love-making 
in public is not only in poor taste, but it gives 
the dormitory a poor reputation. 


Responsibility for teaching social 
usage is another concern of the student 
assistant. Instruction in these basic so- 
cial customs is often needed, especially 
after war years: 

1. Open a door for and wait until a guest 
or an older person enters. 

2. Rise as an older person or guest enters 
a room or speaks to you. 

3. Rise as an older person comes to the 
table. 

4. Introduce all guests to the head of resi- 
dence or members of the staff on duty. 

5. Introduce persons nearby who do not 
know each other. 

6. Assume responsibility for carrying the 
conversational ball at the table, creating a 
friendly atmosphere. 

7. Cultivate a low but distinct speaking 
voice, 

8. Accept helpful suggestions with a smile 
and “Thank you.” 


These habits of courtesy are best 
acquired through participation in the 
role of junior. hostess. The student 
assistant can promote the right kind of 
social life of the dormitory through 
being a part of dormitory life and 
through giving students suggestions 
and help in the following ways: 

1. Planning interesting social projects such 
as formal parties, trips, picnics, theatre parties. 

2. Sharing responsibility in weekly get- 
acquainted teas, helping students to make them 
unique and interesting. 

3. Meeting and conversing with guests 
and introducing them to others. 

4. Supporting the efforts of young and in- 
experienced girls, 

5. Expressing appreciation to each person 
who contributes to the dormitory program. 


6. Working with social committees of sta- 
dents. 


Many of these problems may be 
handled by the student council. The 
student assistant should be aware of 
the democratic function of the student 
governing association and its implica- 
tions for the training of citizens. She 
should understand the methods of 
voting, spreading news, obtaining 
small group reaction, and channeling 
questions to the student council. She 
should understand the techniques of 
student court procedure and help the 
members to maintain an atmosphere 
of dignified friendliness and the atti- 
tude — “neither ridicule nor con- 
demn.” 

The dormitory offers a fertile field 
in the guidance of college girls. Its 
possibilities in helping students to 
achieve social adjustment are being 
increasingly recognized. In this pro- 
cess. the student assistant may be 
selected and prepared to play an im- 
portant role. 





Happy the Head of Residence 


ELLEN B. HERNDON 


In a family whose members write 
and illustrate books, serve as presi- 
dents of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, makes speeches and 
crusade for better housing, I find my- 
self a source of embarrassment, for I 
am a “Head Resident.” Remember- 
ing my graduate study and nearly five 
years of counseling experience, my 
friends feel that I should certainly 
have attained a “Bigger and Better” 
position by now. To my chagrin, let- 
ters come addressed to me as Dean of 
Women and my college alumnae mag- 
azine insists on listing me as the col- 
lege social director. My professional 
friends write me very cordial Christ- 
mas greetings and say they love my 
enthusiasm, but between the lines I 
feel they are wondering, “What has 
happened to her? Hasn’t she any am- 
bition?” 

Of course, there are those who 
frankly envy the head of residence. I 
wish I could count the mothers who 
come and say, “Oh! What a lovely 
position! Just to sit here in this beau- 
tiful office and be with these lovely 
young girls!” The true evaluation of 
the position of head of residence rests 
somewhere between the unvoiced 
queries of my friends and the com- 
ments of the mothers. For some time, 
therefore, I have felt the urge to pre- 
sent the challenge in the position of 
head of residence, and to enumerate 
its opportunities for guidance of a 
professional quality. 
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SALARY 


If material gain is an object, it 
would be better, of course, to aspire 
to the housekeeping or the dietary 
side of dormitory administration. Sal- 
aries in this field, for the most part, 
exceed the head of residence’s salary. 
But when we consider that attractive 
quarters and living are included in the 
remuneration, we appreciate that the 
head of residence’s salary affords a 
comfortable living, particularly in an 
age of rising living costs. 


INTIMATE AssocIATION WITH 
STUDENTS 


We have a vantage point in living 
with our counselees that seems to me 
superior to any other personnel posi- 
tion. Although our position still falls 
somewhat under the disciplinary shad- 
ow, much has been accomplished re- 
cently to free personnel workers from 
the task of being disciplinarian in the 
punitive sense. In living together 
there can be a warmth of human re- 
lationship possible in no other way. A 
great deal of our counseling, though 
much of it might be described as of 
the casual, “curbstone” variety, is 
more effective because of its very na- 
ture. We are readily available for con- 
ferences with the students. The inter- 
views grow out of student need and 
take place in the “natural” situation. 


Creative Aspects oF THE Work 


The creative possibilities of the po- 
sition are as wide as the horizon. We 
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can use nearly every technique that we 
have learned in teaching or graduate 
study of personnel work. Secondary 
teaching and counseling serve as an ex- 
cellent background. The aim of any 
educational program is to develop the 
individual so that he may make his 
contribution to society according to his 
talent. What a thrilling opportunity 
for social education exists under the 
dormitory roof! The head of resi- 
dence makes possible opportunity for 
students interested in art to share their 
interest with other students by doing 
a little “lay” education in art—invit- 
ing speakers, conducting tours to col- 
lege art exhibits, decorating for house 
social events, giving ideas for taste- 
fully planned individual rooms. The 
music-minded are encouraged to plan 
equally interesting concerts of record- 
ed music and other programs in the 
drawing rooms, and stimulate attend- 
ance at college musical programs and 
city-made events. Similarly the head 
of residence can seek out the book- 
worm who will do much to stimulate 
interest in books by sponsoring book 
reviews, and by reading aloud favorite 
poems and other selections. The head 
of residence will seek the help of the 
home economics major in planning 
menus for teas, imaginative canapes, 
and other features for faculty dinners 
and other social events. In turn the 
home economics major will develop 
new skills and new dishes! College 
students who are interested in person- 
nel and guidance work receive invalu- 
able in-service training when they as- 
sist as student counselors in a counsel- 
ing program, each being responsible 
for the orientation and guidance of ten 
or twelve girls. The administration 


and supervision of the program will 
rest with the head of residence. 

Inspirational talks by qualified fac- 
ulty members fire the imagination 
more in the close intimacy of the fire- 
side circle than in the rigidity of the 
lecture room. As the faculty grow in 
appreciation of this fact, the head of 
residence will find invitations to the 
residence hall accepted with eagerness. 
The everlasting effects, it should be 
remembered, however, will stem from 
the programs planned and executed 
by the students. Our Lenten service 
in the soft light of the drawing room 
will long be remembered —a few 
verses of religious reading in a sincere 
young voice, a few moments of soul- 
lifting music. Such moments we 
treasure longest and return to in 
ea when chronology takes its 
toll! 


Livinc Democracy 


Ours is a social world, and here 
underneath the dormitory roof is the 
world in miniature. In a state college 
we see all strata of homes represented 
—the rich, the poor, the farm, and the 
city. In the dormitory all must learn 
to get along with one another. It isa 
thrilling experience for the head of 
residence to see a shy little girl, who 
at first seemed almost tragically alone, 
become one of the group. Of course, 
training in the social amenities has 
ever been a strong part of a dormitory 
program. 

The residence hall provides a front 
row seat in seeing personality develop- 
ment, personality interplay and reac- 
tion. Tests and rating scales have their 
place in understanding personality but 
no one device excels day by day obser- 
vation in a living situation. Coopera- 
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tion, dependability, loyalty to the 
group, leadership, and honesty are 
just a few personality traits that can 
be appraised by observation in the 
manifold activities within the dormi- 
tory and developed in the group ex- 
perience. The possibilities for guid- 
ance and real professional leadership 
are unlimited. 


Evotvinc STATUS OF THE PosITION 


The position of head of residence 
has acquired status since the era of the 
dormitory “matron” when the only 
qualification was that she be a good, 
kind, motherly woman who put her 
arms around the bewildered freshman 
saying, “Now, dearies, I’ll just be a 
mother to you.” On more and more 
college campuses, a college degree is 
a requirement. On our own Western 
campuses, the salary and professional 
recognition have attracted a group of 
women who bring to their positions 
professional training and an appreci- 
ation of the scope and challenge of 
their work. 

The trend toward according heads 
of residence academic status should be 
encouraged. More recognition from 
the academic faculty might be forth- 
coming if the qualified head of resi- 
dence were to teach one or two classes. 
Even superficial devices such as taking 
part in the academic processions at 
graduation time might contribute to 
an appreciation of the educational sig- 
nificance of the position. A change in 
title to resident counselor might also 
assist in development of right atti- 
tudes. 

Some college campuses have a sys- 
tem of exchange for heads of residence 
positions. For example, those who 


have been on a quiet country campus 
exchange positions with heads of resi- 
dence near metropolitan areas. This 
variety of experience makes for re- 
newed interest and broader experience. 

Serving as an adult counselor on 
one of the all-campus student training 
programs gives professional stimulus 
as well as training and recognition. On 
our campus the student counselors in 
each living group, the scholarship 
chairmen, the social chairmen, all are 
given an in-service training program 
which heads of residence help gear in 
to its greatest usefulness. 

The head of residence has to work 
hard to continue to be a real person. 
Her hours do not permit her much 
association with the academic faculty 
members, and it takes a great deal of 
planning to keep from falling into 
the chasm of adolescent problems. 

Granted that she is the kind of per- 
son who will keep her professional 
reading up to date as well as her read- 
ing on everyday topics of interest, she 
needs other interests to give her the 
proper perspective. Faculty attitudes 
vary from campus to campus. On 
some campuses she may be welcomed 
into the social life of the college and 
community. On others she may be ex- 
pected to confine her social interests to 
her own immediate co-workers. What- 
ever the situation, she can surround 
herself with a coterie of friends. Nat- 
urally she will find kindred souls 
among the dormitory staff. She can 
assist in welcoming new faculty mem- 
bers as they come to the campus. For- 
tunate indeed is the head of residence 
who has a kitchenette of her own. A 
tiny cabinet makes it possible to enter- 
tain a few friends at a simple luncheon 
or prepare a supper for our patrons 
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and patronesses after a dormitory 
dance. Keeping some of her prettiest 
china and linen and a few of her 
prized possessions in her apartment 
helps immeasurably in giving a head 
of residence a little flavor of domes- 
ticity and a feeling of home which all 
women need. Affiliating with national 
professional and social organizations 
is also a real help in widening the 
scope of her interest. 

Numbered among my friends was a 
patrician person who passed away 
some ten years ago. She served as 
head of residence for twelve or thir- 


teen years. She gave intellectual stim- 
ulus, sympathetic understanding and 
social guidance to hundreds of young 
women who came in contact with her 
gracious personality and her brilliant 
mind. She made of her position what 
all of us can make of it. We can be 
key people in the personality develop- 
ment of young college women. De- 
spite its twenty-four hour responsibili- 
ties, there is a zest and joy in this 
everyday contact with young people 
of college age which, to my way of 
thinking, is equalled by no other per- 
sonnel position. : 





Important Notice—National Meeting 


The next annual meeting of the NADW will be held in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 6-10, 1947. As customary, it will be held in 
cooperation with the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. Be- 
cause of the crowded conditions still existing in cities, it was deemed wise, 
for this year at least, to meet independently of the Department of School 


Administrators of the NEA. 


With Chicago’s accessibility by rail and air, the good motoring weather 
that can be expected in April, and the eagerness of our membership to meet 
together again, a record-breaking attendance is expected. Notices regarding 
room rates will be mailed by the management of the Stevens Hotel to the 
members of the NADW, but reservations may be made immediately. 





A Vital Opportunity for Education— 
Residence Halls for Women 


MARGARET WILSON 


The personnel worker in search of 
an invigorating professional experi- 
ence will do well to investigate more 
thoroughly the vocational opportuni- 
ties in women’s residence halls. 


VALUES TO THE STUDENT 
The residence hall is a vital center 
for dynamic education, for group and 
individual adjustment to the social or- 
der. The wealth of educational oppor- 
tunity lies in the concentration under 
one roof of many human personalities. 
The total force of these combined en- 
ergies, enthusiasms, ambitions, intel- 
lects and abilities is boundless in its 
educational potentiality. 
The well-planned guidance _pro- 
gram in a residence hall can 
. develop group consciousness and 
group responsibility 
. develop loyalty to and considera- 
tion for the in-group and an un- 
derstanding of the out-group 
. develop responsibility, self-reli- 
ance, self-worth, self-assurance, 
and the ability to make decisions 
. teach democratic ideals, methods 
and procedures through example 
and practice 
. provide a program conducive to 
the adjustment of the individual 
to other persons and to social sit- 
uations 
. provide opportunity for individual 
self-expression and __ initiative 
through participation in group ac- 
tivities 
The structure of organization within 


the group can ¢ ovide opportunity to 
broaden and deepen individual think- 
ing, feeling, and experience in a con- 
structive way. It should provide the 
opportunity for every student to de- 
velop to the fullest extent of her abil- 
ity. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
ResipENCE Hatt CounsEtors 
The techniques of work in the res- 

idence hall are those of group work 
and counseling. The structure or 
framework of the program exists in 
the situation and can be learned from 
leaders in residence hall work. There 
is not much to be gleaned from the 
meager literature, but the opportuni- 
ties in the field are limited only by 
ignorance, lack of vision, and by the 
traditions of the past. 

Some colleges and universities have 
already capitalized upon this ready- 
made opportunity for furthering in- 
dividual development. Many have 
not. Some have been unable to find 
trained leadership who recognize the 
opportunities available in residence 
halls. Still other institutions have 
been hampered by the patterns of the 
past and the inflexibility of the budget, 
making it impossible to attract those 
who are academically prepared. 

In order to attract professionally 
trained people, certain changes are 
necessary. The counselor in the resi- 
dence hall needs faculty status. She is 
a professional educator comparable to 
the classroom teacher. She needs a 
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relatively free hand in her work in 
order to break the old mold and fash- 
ion the new one, and she needs to be 
freed of the direct responsibility for 
the exacting and ever present problems 
of the physical plant. Her salary in 
the beginning, including cash plus 
maintenance, should be commensurate 
with the beginning salary in the col- 
lege teaching field with equal oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 

The counselor in the residence hall 
must also meet certain standards. She 
should have a Master’s degree in per- 
sonnel work combined with an abun- 
dance of energy and enthusiasm. She 
needs to be open minded and plastic; 
she should have the ability to use dem- 
ocratic rather than autocratic methods 
of work. She needs ability and skill 
in group guidance techniques plus 
ability and skill in individual counsel- 
ing. She needs faith in the importance 
of her work and a breadth of vision 
concerning it. The half-hearted, half- 
trained, uninterested, part-time person 
who is looking for a stopgap can make 
no contribution to this energetic and 
demanding professional field. The 
personnel worker in search of an all- 
absorbing occupation with unlimited 
opportunities for extending influence 
should investigate the existing possi- 
bilities. 

Tue InFoRMAL CurRICULUM 

The classroom is accepted as a me- 
dium for education, but the education- 
al values of the residence hall are sel- 
dom recognized. For the classroom a 
course of study is set up to aid stu- 
dents in acquiring knowledge of cer- 
tain subject matter. Material has been 
collected in these fields of learning 
and it is made available to the students 
through the medium of the teacher. 


That which is learned is called by a 
descriptive term such as English, so- 
cial studies, French, etc. In the educa- 
tionally planned residence hall, a sim- 
ilar curriculum is set up which like- 
wise provides specific learning experi- 
ences. Within this structure the stu- 
dent learns by doing. The counselor 
provides and guides the learning ex- 
periences and the growth of the in- 
dividual. That which is learned has 
no descriptive term such as English 
or French and is too often not consid- 
ered a bona fide part of the school’s 
educational program. To make it a 
part of the curriculum would take 
away much of its educational value, 
but to have it recognized and utilized 
by both faculty and administrators as a 
potent part of the student’s education- 
al experience would give great im- 
pétus to the further development of 
this vital area of learning. 

The influences which bear upon the 
student in the hall are as vital and 
lasting in their effects as those which 
touch her in the classroom. An idea 
that is accepted as a result of the group 
living experience becomes as much a 
part of the individual as the idea that 
is accepted from the teacher or text- 
book. The residence hall is the home 
base for the student and most of her 
time outside of the classroom is spent 
in the hall. The prevailing atmos- 
phere and the influences of group liv- 
ing are at work on her during most 
of her waking hours. These influences 
can be developed and utilized by those 
who know how to further the individ- 
ual growth. 


STRUCTURE AND ProcraM or Group 
Livinc 1n ResipEnce Hats 

The framework for the learning ex- 

perience is a natural outgrowth of 
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group living. Whenever a number of 
people are drawn together, certain re- 
sponsibilities naturally arise. Organi- 
zation becomes necessary for harmoni- 
ous living. Governing bodies develop 
out of necessity. Business which affects 
the group is handled by representa- 
tives chosen by the group. Our na- 
tional and international complications 
of today are being studied and worked 
out by means of representative groups 
who are trying to untangle the knots of 
human differences and misunderstand- 
ing. Similarly, situations existing in 
and arising from community living in 
a residence hall are just as real to those 
who are affected by them as are com- 
parable situations to the residents of 
towns, cities and nations. Methods of 
dealing honestly .and wisely with 
groups of people and with individuals 
remain fundamentally the same re- 
gardless of the size or sphere of in- 
fluence. The structure is an outgrowth 
of group living and can be built large 
enough to provide for every individ- 
ual need, ability, and interest; it 
guides, broadens, and enriches activity. 
Within the structure, the student 
weaves her own pattern of experiences 
following her own interests and in- 
clinations on an ever-rising level of 
learning. ' 

The group program within the 
structure must be plastic, not static; 
alive, not superficial or superimposed. 
It must be initiated, planned and car- 
ried out by the group through the 
democratic leadership of the counse- 
lor. The business and problems of 
group living are the responsibility of 
the group, and the clever counselor 
can turn the most insignificant situa- 
tion into a learning experience for her 
students in which habits of thinking, 


habits of feeling, habits and standards 
of behavior, and attitudes are devel- 
oped. 

Through the constructive group 
program, the counselor establishes 
rapport for individual counseling. The 
types of problems which confront her 
run the gamut of human experience. 
Some of them are as follows: voca- 
tional, scholastic, social and academic 
failure, emotional instability, family 
difficulties, theft, drinking, dishonesty, 
sex problems, health, financial wor- 
ries, social insecurity. The timid, the 
aggressive, the anti-social, the snob, 
the belligerent, the superficial, the 
joiner, the intelligent, the intellectu- 
ally weak, the wholesome, the well- 
adjusted and the gifted all come to- 
gether to receive the benefits and the 
social approval of a college education. 
Here they learn to meet the standards 
of maturity and social responsibility. 
More harm than good can result from 
counseling that is bungled. If training 
is needed to deal with the academic 
side of college education, is it not 
equally important to train those who 
deal with human adjustments and val- 
ues? 

The responsibility for utilizing the 
opportunities existing in residence 
halls rests upon the shoulders of col- 
lege administrators and personnel 
workers. Colleges can do their share 
by recognizing the educational poten- 
tialities of residence halls and by pro- 
viding professional respectability for 
trained counselors. The trained coun- 
selors can do their share by becoming 
aware of the needs and potentialities 
of their position and by facing the 
challenge of this responsibility which 
they have ignored too long. 





Girls Redecorate Their Dormitory 


WINNIE CRENSHAW 


“J wish I had a new room. My 
room is so dark and unattractive that 
I stay in it only when I have to.” 

After hearing remarks like this over 
and over, the teachers in a small junior 
college began to discuss what could be 
done about the situation. One of the 
teachers and the dean took up the mat- 
ter with the president. He was un- 
wiling to spend any money on the 
improvement of the dormitory, but 
gave his permission for them to carry 
out any plans they might devise. 


They talked the matter over with 
the girls, individually and in small 
groups, then opened it for discussion 
by the entire dormitory group. En- 
thusiasm grew. Suggestions were of- 
fered and a committee appointed. 

They first raised $200 through 
donations by the girls and the teach- 
ers. Another committee obtained sug- 
gestions for redecoration and éstimates 
of the cost of supplies. They pur- 
chased the necessary supplies and the 
girls went to work. After school hours 
they put on old slacks and smocks and 
calcmined the dark plastered walls 
with fresh, clear colors. They revar- 
nished the woodwork so that the old 
building took on a bright, new appear- 
ance. 

Then they turned their attention to 
their own rooms. Magazines and 
books gave them good ideas for color 
schemes and arrangement of furniture. 
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Each girl tried to make her room the 
most attractive. 

The president, seeing the results ob- 
tained by his enthusiastic students and 
teachers, loosened the college purse 
strings to the extent of having hard- 
wood floors laid in the reception room 
and dining room. Further stimulated 
by the president’s cooperation, the 
girls decided to make draperies and 
new slip covers for the furniture in 
the reception room. They decided to 
give a dance to raise money for the 
materials. Two girls majoring in 
home economics served on the com- 
mittee and advised in the buying and 
making of the slip covers and dra- 
peries. 

After the project was completed, 
they held an “open house” and invit- 
ed other persons on the campus and in 
the town to view their accomplish- 
ment. 

This group activity had many 
values: 

1. It greatly improved the morale of the 
school ; 

2. It developed a friendly relationship be- 
tween students and faculty; 

3. It had many personal values to individ- 
ual students. 

Thus a group activity that appealed 
to the students as worthwhile was 
as an instrument for personality devel- 
opment. The more obvious end re- 
sults of the activity gave continuous 
pleasure to those living in the resi- 
dence hall. 








Group Activities for Veterans’ Wives 


BERYL BALL 


At Syracuse University, 400 or 
more married veterans brought their 
wives with them to college. At first, 
these veterans’ wives had little con- 
tact with the campus other than inter- 
views with the Placement Officer who 
helped them find living arrangements 
with city families or in university 
trailers or houses. Life in single rooms 
or small apartments with a husband 
whose days and nights were occupied 
with studying was dull for many of 
those women. 

It was the chapel program commit- 
tee that decided to provide more social 
life for veterans’ wives. A special 
committee was appointed consisting of 
the student loan counselor, the coun- 
selor to episcopal students, the rabbi, 
and the women’s counselor. This 
committee invited three young mar- 
ried couples to meet with them to 
consider what group activities should 
be provided for married students. 

The first event planned was a tea 
for the wives of students. At the tea 
the members of the committee acted as 
hostesses. Each of the guests was 
given a card with her name and home 
town and was introduced to other 
guests. 

Among the ninety-five guests there 
were fifteen states and three foreign 
countries represented. Hostesses were 
quick to bring together persons from 
the same state or city. These persons 
found many common interests and ar- 
ranged for future dates together. At 
this tea they formed a club for mar- 


ried students and many of the guests 
signed up to work on committees of 
six, each of which planned a social 
event. One of the chapel lounges was 
opened to them and the kitchen re- 
served for their use on Wednesday 
afternoons. 

Some of the activities planned by 
these committees were: 

A spaghetti supper followed by a dinner 
speaker, and a social evening. 

General picnics. 

An evening of square dancing. Counseling 
of individuals in the group. 

At the beginning of the next term, 
a table was set up at registration at 
which all who were interested in join- 
ing the group might sign up. Plans 
are under way for forming a number 
of small interest groups in. the fall. 

Now that friendships have been 
made, plans are underway for a va- 
riety of interest group activities to 
be begun in the fall term. It is fitting 
that the university community offer 
many opportunities for enrichment to 
these young people. Probably at no 
other time in their lives will they have 
available so many resources to stimu- 
late them in such diversified areas as 
community service; world affairs; 
family life and child care; philosophy 
and religion; the creative arts—paint- 
ing, sketching, modeling; group sing- 
ing and dancing. Through interest 
groups the young folks will not only 
grow intellectually and socially but 
many of them will be abe to make a 
vital contribution to the total activity 
program of the college campus. 
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An Assembly Program on Social Usage 


MURIEL E. BOOTH 


The assembly committee, made up 
of students and faculty, asked that the 
English Department of the high 
school present a program which would 
deal with some of the social etiquette 
problems which teen-age boys and 
girls face. At a meeting of the Eng- 
lish faculty it was decided that these 
problems could probably best be pre- 
sented through short dramatizations. 
Since the time for preparation was 
limited, individual teachers volun- 
teered to have particular class groups, 
which they knew would be interested 
in this type of activity, work out skits 
concerning problems the students 
themselves had encountered. 

The group with whom I worked 
was a public speaking class of eighteen 
boys and girls of the sophomore, jun- 
ior, and senior classes. After a gen- 
eral discussion of numerous situations 
in which they felt inadequate, the 
members of the group finally decided 
that the question of how to make a 
date over the telephone was one that 
particularly bothered them. They 
further decided that they could best 
get their ideas across by presenting 
first the wrong way leading to difh- 
culties and embarrassment, and then 
the correct way making it easy and 
pleasant for both people concerned. 

After having asked one of the girls 
to act as secretary, the pupils devel- 
oped a general outline through group 
discussion. Their next step was to try 
impromptu dramatizations based on 


the outline and then finally to work 
out specific dialogue, stage directions, 
and other details. Again, through - 
group decision, they selected some 
students to act in the skits and others 
to handle stage settings and properties. 
Through the preparation of this 
program, the students had the enjoy- 
ment of working coooperatively on a 
project which they thought of as 
“fun.” They also learned some of the 
basic techniques of play construction 
and developed a greater appreciation 
of drama. They learned, through 
practice and discussion, how to con- 
duct a telephone conversation and, in 
addition to that, some of the associ- 
ated niceties of good manners such as 
those involved in talking easily and 
pleasantly to the parents of a friend. 
The whole activity resulted in satis- 
faction for all members of the group. 
When they were working out the 
dramatization, the comment “Say, 
that’s a good idea” and similar state- 
ments of approval were often heard, 
giving recognition to individuals with- 
in the group. The student body as a 
whole enjoyed the performance. A 
few members of the class group men- 
tioned in their “post-mortem” discus- 
sion that they had heard pupils in the 
halls discussing many points that had 
been brought out through the assem- 
bly program. These reactions gave the 
group the satisfactory feeling that 
they had got across their ideas and 
were achieving the desired results. 
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Vocational Interests of Women Students 


M. CATHARINE EVANS 


The vocational guidance of women 
students in contrast to men students 
presents some unique problems. First 
of all, there is evidence that the inter- 
ests of men and women are different. 
Zorbaugh and Kuder (3), in their 
study of the occupational choices of 
college women at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1935 and 1937, found that ap- 
proximately one half had chosen 
teaching. The other vocations chosen 
in order of frequency in 1937 were: 
medical vocations, home economics, 
art, social work, business, journalism, 
scientific work, library work, and law. 
The percentages for these fields were 
much smaller than the 46% that chose 
teaching—8% for home economics, 
4% for science, and 1% for law. 

Strong (2) and others have ex- 
plored sex differences in vocational in- 
terests by means of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Test. They have found 
that the differences in occupational in- 
terests of the two sexes remain sur- 
prisingly constant over the period 
from 14 to 38 years of age. When the 
men’s scale was administered to both 
sexes, there were certain occupations 
for which the males had significantly 
higher interest scores. These “mascu- 
line” occupations were: engineer, 
farmer, chemist, purchasing agent, ac- 
countant, and physicist. The occupa- 
tions in which the males had signifi- 
cantly lower interest scores were: ar- 
tist, minister, musician, architect, jour- 
nalist, advertiser, lawyer, life insur- 
ance salesman, and C.P.A. Women 
students appear to possess interests 


that extend beyond the traditional 
fields for women, e.g., minister, law- 
yer, life insurance salesman, and 
C.P.A. These nontraditional inter- 
ests present a problem in the vocation- 
al adjustment of women. 

When specific items of the men’s 
scale were explored for significant sex 
differences, it was found that men 
preferred mechanical and scientific ac- 
tivities, physically strenuous activities, 
legal, political, and army occupations, 
and selling activities. Women pre- 
ferred musical, artistic, and literary 
activities, clerical work, teaching, and 
social work. These differences follow 
traditional lines closely and are in ac- 
cord with the results of the masculin- 
ity-femininity research of Terman and 
Miles. 

A significant conclusion from the 
measurement of the interests of the 
sexes is that the interests of women are 
less specialized and professionalized 
than those of men. When the Strong 
Vocational Interest Test is adminis- 
tered to women students, many of 
them make a primary interest pattern 
that includes the occupational interests 
of secretary, office worker, and house- 
wife. This interest group has been va- 
riously described as nonprofessional 
interests, interest in multiplicity of de- 
tail, interests similar to those of rhar- 
ried women, interest in male associa- 
tion, and prior-to-marriage job inter- 
est. One writer (1) reported that 
nearly one fourth of a group of high 
school senior girls had this primary 
interest pattern. It is disconcerting at 
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times to the vocational counselor that 
many women students have no “A” 
ratings in the other occupational 
groups on the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Test. 

There are other evidences that 
women’s interests are weaker and 
more general than men’s. Women’s 
interests in the various professions and 
occupations are not as homogeneous as 
are men’s. Strong points out that a 
considerable minority of women enter 
an occupation as a “stop-gap until 
marriage”; they take a job because it 
is convenient, not because they intend 
to hold it indefinitely. They think of 
marriage and homemaking as their 
real career, and the vocation as sec- 
ondary. The result is that most occu- 
pations contain a considerable number 
of women who would not be there if 
they had selected a career as men do. 

Whether the differences between 
the interests of men and women are 
largely determined by environment 
and training or by other factors, it is 
essential that we keep them in mind 
as we counsel students. We may ex- 
pect women’s vocational choices to fall 
into certain groups and we may also 
expect many women students not to 
have a real career motivation. The 
vocational counselor must recognize 
the contrast between the roles of wom- 
en and of men in our society. The 
future role that many of our women 
students will play is shifting and un- 
clear. The typical life pattern of a 
girl is one of dependence on the fam- 
ily until her formal education is com- 
pleted; then follows a period of one 
to five years of independence in which 
she earns her own livelihood prior to 
marriage. After marriage, many be- 
come financially dependent on the 


husband and are never again gainfully 
employed outside the home. Others, 
both married and single, find them- 
selves unexpectedly the head of a fam- 
ily with others dependent on them. 
Many a married woman has had to 
return to her vocation after a period 
of years as a homemaker. 


Another factor that must be consid- 
ered in the vocational counseling of 
women students is the differences in 
occupational opportunities, in salaries, 
and in opportunities for advancement 
for women in comparison to men. 

It is difficult to decide how much 
emphasis should be placed on those 
professions that are traditionally wom- 
en’s fields. Certainly, in stressing these 
fields, we are fostering the continua- 
tion of these traditions. Then, too, we 
find young women who are well quali- 
fied in ability and interest to enter pro- 
fessions outside women’s special 
sphere. Perhaps we do no ambitious 
young woman student an injustice, 
however, in giving her information 
concerning prejudices that she may ex- 
pect to meet in such professions as 
medicine and law. If she is discour- 
aged by such information, she indicates 
lack of the determination and fortitude 
needed to compete successfully in 
these fields. 


As counselors and teachers of wom- 
en, we certainly would err if we tried 
to encourage all women to become ca- 
reer-minded, but should we not expect 
each one to find some opportunity to 
continue to use her specific skills and 
creative ability vocationally or avoca- 
tionally regardless of financial rem»- 
neration? Feminists probably have 
overemphasized the right of women 
to work instead of stressing the respon- 
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sibility for intelligent women to be 
useful, active members of the commu- 
nity. Education of women lacks strong 
incentive, form, and purpose if we do 
not recognize that every woman, 
whether married or single, needs sta- 
tus in her own right through her own 
achievements and accomplishments. 
Much of the controversy of housewife 
versus career woman seems ridiculous 
if we set as the goal for every college 
woman a major interest that will con- 
tinue to be emotionally satisfying and 


intellectually stimulating after formal 
education is completed. 
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Secondary School Exchange 


FRANCES M. WILSON 


“And haply you may remember .. . 
or haply you may forget”—-when you 
were the new teacher! Each young- 
ster in the school seemed eager to find 
your measure, and every member of 
the faculty seemed to view you with 
just a wisp of doubt. Chills of antici- 
pation mingled with stygian doubts 
and fears as you faced your first class. 
That first year was a long, long year. 
There were not many Fridays in it as 
you recall, and eternity ticked loudly 
between Christmas and Easter. 

There is no doubt about it! That 
first year could have been considerably 
less trying if only someone had told 
you about the birds and bees of peda- 
gogic life. You’re an old hand at it 
now, of course, and you have learned 
many of the answers. If you can find 
time, however, to share some of those 
answers with the new and inexperi- 
enced teacher in your school, you will 
minimize her period of confusion, and 
insecurity. You will facilitate also her 
adjustment to the school, and in doing 
so you will add an appreciable degree 
to the significance of her contribution. 
Actually there is almost no more pro- 
ductive way in which a dean can em- 
ploy her time than working closely 
with the individual teachers in her 
school, and in helping them to achieve 
a knowledge and appreciation of the 
functions of the guidance program, 
and the contributions which they may 
make to it. 

The young teacher is very likely to 
assume that her success will be meas- 


ured by her ability to control the 
group. She will need help to under- 
stand that “control” stems from the 
class, and cannot be effective when ex- 
ternally imposed. Help her to under- 
stand individual students; find time 
to have case conferences about some 
of the more atypical within the group. 
Through discussions about individual 
youngsters, she will come to recognize 
significant behavior and to identify 
contributing causes of non-conformity 
in the group situation. Make a point 
of asking her for specific information 
about her students that she will be 
able to gain only through accurate ob- 
servation. 

Remember also that the new teach- 
er has but recently emerged from the 
cocoon of her undergraduate study, 
during which she has usually amassed 
an awe-inspiring body of knowledge, 
most of which she is eager to pass on 
to her classes. Many times she plans 
lessons beyond the level of the ability 
of her group. While you will, of 
course, leave the discussion of her les- 
sons planning to her chairman of de- 
partment, whose province it rightful- 
ly is, you will perhaps be able to as- 
sist her in developing good study hab- 
its within her group. It would be 
well also to analyze with her the im- 
plication of the assignments she 1s 
making with reference to the daily 
time schedules of the students in her 
classes. At the same time there will 
probably be an opportunity to consid- 
er various techniques essential to ef- 
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fective reading. The young teacher 
may perhaps be unaware of the ex- 
tremely important place reading oc- 
cupies in the area of successful aca- 
demic—and ultimately total—adjust- 
ment. She will find that McCullough, 
Strang and Traxler, Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading, McGraw- 
Hill, 1946, provides a spate of practi- 
cal suggestions. 

You will wish also, perhaps, to dis- 
cuss materials about vocations that are 
available in the school and which she 
may choose to utilize in class discus- 
sions. Explain to her how the infor- 
mation is filed, and discuss with her 
possibilities for its use. If she is inter- 
ested in doing some specialized test- 
ing, Employment Tests in Industry 
and Business, a selected annotated bib- 
liography, 1945, prepared by the In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Insti- 
tutions, Princeton University, will of- 
fer good source material. 

Now, of course, if your principal 
is really on his supervisory toes, he 
will visit classes during the home- 
room period. If, however, he has 
been unable to “make rounds,” he 
will be very willing perhaps to have 
you evaluate the quality of the home- 
room periods. With the neophyte in 
teaching, you may need to begin 
with simple details of classroom man- 
agement. Often a lack of orderly pro- 
cedures in routine matters has been 
the undoing of a young teacher. 
While you are explaining the neces- 
sity of careful record keeping, you 
can highlight the importance of data 
gathered routinely in knowing and 
understanding individual students. 
Information about the number of sib- 


lings in the family and the address of 
the child as it indicates the location of 
the home in the community is help- 
ful. The request for “names of 
parents” for entry in the roll book re- 
veals whether the child is living with 
a guardian, a step-parent, or whether 
one of the parents is absent from the 
home. Preparation of report cards 
provides the opportunity to discuss 
marking standards and parental atti- 
tudes. Group discussion in the home- 
room may also develop from the lat- 
ter, Observation of the young teach- 
er in her homeroom will in addition 
give you a better understanding of her 
attitude toward the children, and 
theirs toward her. 

The beginning teacher, concerned 
about the success of her teaching, is 
prone to forget the importance of 
safeguarding her own mental buoy- 
ancy by protecting her leisure time. 
She often undertakes a heavy schedule 
of graduate work because she is eager 
to supplement her previous training, 
and to find answers to her immediate 
professional problems. When the 
pressure of course requirements be- 
comes heavy, she meets the demands 
by a diminution of her leisure activi- 
ties. Sometimes a sense of inadequacy 
will cause her to spend an undue 
amount of time in the preparation of 
lesson plans and classroom activities. 
In some situations she will feel inhib- 
ited in the choice of leisure activities 
because she is aware of social pres- 
sures and is fearful of misinterpreting 
them. The dean who helps the young 
teacher to interpret the attitudes of 
her community and her personal 
schedule wisely, will insure the con- 
servation of her professional re- 
sources: her enthusiasm, her mental 
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perspective, her sense of humor, and 
her breadth of cultural outlook. 

As she appreciates its personal im- 
plications, the young teacher will be 
interested in encouraging her pupils to 
enjoy their leisure wisely through the 
curriculum, through intelligent use of 


community resources, through vari- 
ous group activities in the school. 
Practical suggestions, together with an 
excellent bibliography will be found 
in Anna May Jones’ new book, Lei- 
sure Time Education, Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 


We Deans 


BLANCHE HENRY CLARK WEAVER 


Miss Millie G. McAuley, who has 
been Assistant to the Principal at Sen- 
ior High School, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, retired in June. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Broad has been 
appointed Director of Social Activities 
and Social Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Martha Gannaway is the new 
Dean of Women at Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana. 

Miss May A. Brunson will be 
Counselor at the University of Miami 
at Coral Gables, Florida. 

Miss Mary Morton began her du- 
ties as Acting Dean of Women at 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, on July 1. 

Miss Ida Belle McGill is the new 
Dean of Women at Arizona State Col- 
lege at Flagstaff. 

Miss Molly Reed is the Assistant 
Dean of Women at State Teachers 
College at Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Mary Yost, who retired this 
year as Dean of Women at Stanford 
University, is planning to continue to 
make her home at Stanford. 

Miss Anne Calder, who has been 
Director of Social Activities and Social 
Education at Syracuse University, was 


married in December, 1945 to Mr. 
Frank Pisker, Dean of Men at Syra- 
cuse. 


Miss Kathryn Schwab has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Dean of Women at 
the University of Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Edna Lewinson, formerly 
with the New York City Public School 
System, has become Assistant to the 
Director of the Laboratory Institute 
of Merchandising. 

Mrs. Leona Wise Felsted, former- 
ly of Illinois Wesleyan University, is 
the new Dean of Women at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

Miss Harriett Glasser, Assistant to 
the Dean of Women at the University 
of Pittsburgh, was married in June to 
Mr. Paul Kohberger. 

Miss Muriel Specht has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Dean of Women at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Miss Olive Johnson assumed her 
duties as Dean of Women at Augus- 
tana College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Rock Island, Illinois, in Sep- 
tember. 

Miss Mildred E. Mitchell of 
Dearborn, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed Women’s Adviser at Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia. 
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Resutts oF Opinion Poi 
CoNCERNING THE JOURNAL 


Do you remember, some weeks ago, 
a postcard’ sent out from Headquar- 
ters asking these few questions: 

What articles in 1945-46 JourNaL 
have benefited you most? 

What type of article do you want 
in 1946-47? 

Can you suggest a new name for 
the JouRNAL? 

Ways in which the Journat could 
be improved? 

A total of 120 replies were re- 
ceived, 47 from high school personnel 
workers, 66 from college and univer- 
sity, and 7 from other types of posi- 
tions. 

The general impression gained 
from reading the replies was a feel- 
ing of real pride in the JourNAL on 
the part of members of the Associa- 
tion. The expression of appreciation 
for the fine quality of the publication 
was almost universal. Even those 
making specific suggestions for change 
often incorporated into their replies 
a real appreciation of the JourRNAL as 
it is. Several college deans said they 
“read it from cover to cover.” 

The replies were so individual, for 
the most part, that they did not lend 
themselves to tabulation. However, 
the following items were mentioned 
more than once: 


Number of 
Times Mentioned 
H.S. Col. Total 
“High School Dean’s 

Professional Day” .. 22 2 24 
Discipline; “Neither 

Ridicule nor Con- 

demn” ___ wkiicoses 18 22 
Counseling and guid- 

ance 


Testing and Diagnosis__ 14 


Most Helpful Articles 





Other specific content mentioned as 
helpful by individuals in the high 
school group was “Book Routes,” re- 
ports of conferences, freshman inven- 
tory of leisure-time skills, and articles 
on methods and technics. Specific ar- 
ticles mentioned by individual college 
deans were “Health Education at 
Radcliffe,” “War-time Marriages,” 
program planning, dormitory admin- 
istration, and articles by Sorokin, Kil- 
patrick, Wells, Wilson, and Condon. 


Type of Article Wanted HS. Col. Total 
More articles on the high 

school level int OES 5 11 
New philosophies, meth- 

ods, surveys, develop- 

ments in education 10 
Counseling 7 
New Methods of demo- 

cratic creative group 

work and recreation _. 
Housing and dormitory 

management —_______. 
Reports on guidance and 

personnel toi 
Changing campus mores 
Survey of actual accom- 

plishments in work ex- 

perience programs —_ 
Ways of developing 

student initiative and 

participation in per- 

sonnel work 
Selection of a college 
Research in counseling 

and personnel work 
Problems of high school 

girls 
Student government, up- 

CIEE cetnitieictenne 
Program planning 
Racial problems in high 

school and on a co- 

ed campus —.__.. 1 2 3 


Among the desired articles men- 
tioned once by high school deans were: 
Testing, problems of reading on every 
level of education, freshman orienta- 
tion, community planning, trends in 
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high school guidance, status of high ters and short articles; a calendar ¢ 
school and college deans in the United conferences of interest to deans. Or 
States, moral and ethical guidance. member suggested that each issue fea 
Among the desired articles men- ture four types of content:, articles 9 
tioned once by college and university interest on a single topic each month 
deans were: Articles in the general descriptions of present practice, 
field of education, trends, relationship search, and reviews of new books. 
of office of deans of women to other Although there were some confliet 
departments, duties of the dean, or- ing requests, there was, in gene 
ganization techniques, placement de- agreement. 
partment, articles similar to that about To summarize: A wide variety ¢ 
the Kenka College Plan, students’ in- articles is desired. These articles im 
firmary relations, actual counseling clude: theory and practice, welk 
programs described, social adjustment, known writers and deans at work 
personality development, ways of counseling and group work, n 
helping persons mature, loans and points of view and tested proced 
scholarships, how to cooperate with The replies were predominantly i 
state laws with respect to drinking, favor of retaining the present nami 
etc. for the Journat. Only a few ney 
The following additional sugges- names were suggested: “The Coun 
tions for type of content were offered: selor,” “The Pathfinder,” “Ne# 
Practical articles, more brief and to Trails,” “The Gleaner,” “The De 
the point; publicity for completed of Women,” “Deans at Work,” “ 
projects; concrete, realistic articles; Women Deans’ Journal,” “The N 
new books reviewed; symposium type tional Guidance Magazine for Wom 
of article by research people in college en,” “The Dean’s Guide.” 7 
administration; section for special For your cooperation in thinkin 
problems on which research help could about these questions and for takin 
be given, question and answer depart- time to send in your good ideas 
ment; articles by people with a broad- “many thanks.” We shall endeave 
er range of experience; case type of to incorporate them in subsequent ig 
articles; contributor’s section for let- sues of the JourNaL. 





The Board of the NADW announces with pleasure the appointment of Miss Barb 
Catton as full-time executive secretary in charge of the headquarters office. Miss Catte 
comes to serve the membership of the Association with knowledge and experience in the field 
which will be very valuable in her new position. The daughter of a dean of women, she h 
been for a number of years the assistant to Dean Hazel M. Lewis at Carleton College, North 
field, Minn., where she is highly esteemed. 

The Association owes a deep debt of gratitude to one of its members, Dr. Blanche Henry 
Weaver, formerly Dean of Women at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Fortunately, 
she had moved to Washington with her husband, who was in military service, when Mra 
Helen H. Griswold was forced because of ill-health to resign as executive secretary. In the 
sudden emergency, Dr. Weaver assumed the duties of the office and gave generously of her 
time and interest in carrying the work forward. The best wishes of the Association go wi 
her and her husband as they return to the South where they will make their home in Georgi 








